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SONG FOR YOUTH 


Come! Let us pledge our faith to one another, 
Sharing the joy of work and dance and song. 
Brother shall clasp the friendly hand of brother 


Building a world free, beautiful and strong. 


Grant us the love that cannot soil or sever. 
Grant us the soul that nothing daunts or mars. 
Then standing bravely, boy and girl together, 


Let us march singing forward to the stars. 


—wMrs. R. T. McKenzie 


“The Column of Youth” 
by 
R. Tait McKenzie 
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Dr. R. Tait McKenzie 


Honor Dr. Tait McKenzie 


HIS issue of the Journal is dedicated to serve as an appropriate and important part of the R. Tait Mc- 

Kenzie Memorial. It is well that this is so. It is fitting that each of the members of the profession have 

in his possession a published record of the life, in its various aspects, of this remarkable man, this revered 
colleague of ours; and it is fortunate that much of the record has been set down by intimate friends and by 
co-workers of long standing in the realms of the arts, letters, and physical education. A remarkable tribute in- 
deed is the fact that everyone, to a man, who was invited to contribute material for the Memorial Journal 
responded eagerly and enthusiastically, and that without exception they expressed themselves as feeling high- 
ly honored to have been given the privilege and the opportunity. 

As one delves into the life of Dr. McKenzie, one becomes more and more amazed at the manifold inter- 
ests, activities, and affiliations of the man. To any one who knew him it is not surprising that he was promi- 
nent and esteemed in many circles, but to learn of the extent and of the intensity with which he is held in 
reverence around the globe is truly revealing. 


It is the earnest wish of the McKenzie Memorial Committee that this Memorial Journal along with the 
other projects under way on a national basis do not mark the end of our tribute. It is highly desirable that 
groups and organizations throughout the country memorialize this man in various suitable ways. Already the 
| Pennsylvania Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has adopted the “Joy Of Effort” 
medallion as its annual honor award to deserving members; the Maryland State Department of Education has 
obtained permission to use a picture of the same creation to be printed on certificates of The Maryland Physi- 
cal Fitness Club; the Quebec Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and the Canadian 
Association have adopted the same appropriate work of art as their official crest; and the New York State 
Association has just been granted the authority to use it as a seal on the Service Award. 

These introductory remarks are written as I sit in the once favorite chair of Dr. McKenzie in the digni- 
fied yet extremely homey atmosphere of the McKenzie residence on Pine Street in Philadelphia. The sur- 
roundings are deeply inspirational—I can feel his presence—momentarily I expect to see him come into the 
room—and, yet, I cannot find the words to express what I should like to write. Perhaps it is better that it 

_be so. As Tait McKenzie so often based his creations on the composite idea derived from countless im- 
pressions and scientific data, so may the reader likewise obtain from the pages of this Memorial Issue of the 
Journal a fitting introduction —Grover. W. Mueller, Chairman, McKenzie Memorial Committee. 


The Cover 


N the cover appears a picture of the upper part of the “Column of Youth.” The shaft is not included. 

The poem which accompanies the picture was written by Mrs. McKenzie. She is authority for the state- 
ment that this poem was an early inspiration to Dr. McKenzie for the creation of the “Column of Youth.” 

To the late John Archinal, trusted secretary andfriend of Dr. McKenzie for many years, we are indebted 
for the following: ‘As you know the original idea of the Column is that of the old Grecian herm used as a 
boundary marker. It is a study of the typical American college youth, male and female, and is one of the 
finest things the Doctor ever did, simple, yet dignified. It has received commendation from all over the world; 
in fact, he himself was greatly surprised at the reception it got. Many people have written asking if it were 
a study of a brother and sister.” 

Dr. E. Leroy Mercer, University of Pennsylvania, adds that: “One of the preliminary studies was to col- 
lect photographs from men and women physical educators in many institutions. They were asked to send pic- 
tures of students who were typically representative of the American boy and girl. Careful studies and com-. 
parisons were made before Dr. McKenzie proceeded to create in clay what finally emerged after many months 
of hard work as “The Column of Youth,” which has been selected by the A.A.H.P.E.R. as a memorial. All 
through the final stages of work when the figures were taking definite form, it was customary for. men and 
women from all walks of life to be invited to the studio to view, criticize, and offer suggestions.” 


The table of contents for this issue will be found on page 104. 
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A Biegraphical Shetch of 
R. Tait McKenzie 


1867, at Almonte, Ont. of Scottish parents, his 

father, the Rev. William McKenzie being pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in that community. His 
typically happy Canadian family life was unfortunately 
broken by his father’s death when he was only nine 
years of age, making it imperative that from his earliest 
days he should be more or less dependent on his own 
resources. Despite this handicap his was a very happy 
boyhood for, gifted with a robust constitution and an 
abounding vitality, he enjoyed all the outdoor sports of 
a Canadian winter, skating, skiing, and tobogganing. 
He entered with zest into school games and contests. 
winning honors in the high jump, performed with an 
infinite grace which was always the pride of his mother 
who rejoiced in the beautiful poise and agility of his 
perfectly proportioned body. 


As the youth developed, business opportunities 
opened up for him, but his mother’s ambition and ideals 
kept before him the desire for a college education and 
a professional career. He entered McGill University at 
an early age, and with characteristic independence 
worked his way through college and medical school, 
depending entirely on his own resources. How this was 
done is an amazing tale of courage, perseverance, and 
ambition, taking in many and various occupations, each 
experience entered into with the intense enthusiasm 
and enjoyment which remained characteristic of him all 
his life. 


In the winters he would act as night watchman on 
the docks of Montreal, and the summers found him on 
survey parties in the far west, or in later years as he 
advanced in his profession, acting as ship’s physician 
on an ocean steamer. He entered with enthusiasm into 
University athletics, becoming a member of the foot- 
ball team, and specializing in swimming and _ fencing. 
Such ability and perseverance, combined with an en- 
gaging personality naturally made warm friends for 
him on the faculty, and he was always proud of his 
first appointment as intern in the University Hospital 
in his senior year. On his graduation from the Med- 
ical School he was appointed instructor in anatomy, 
and specializing in orthopedic surgery soon developed 
an active medical practice. 


[Riss 3 TAIT McKENZIE was born May 20, 


At this time the young physician made a poweriful 
friend in the Governor General of Canada, the late 
Marquis of Aberdeen, to whorn he became house 
physician, forming an intimate and trusted friendship 
with the family which lasted his entire life. Through 
his residence in Government House in Ottawa he made 
delightful contacts with the young scions of the British 
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peerage who were attached to the Vice Regal Court as 
A. D. C.’s, thus forming life-long friendships with 
many influential English families. 


The young physician was now well on the way to 
success, his original ideas on the treatment of scoliosis 
rapidly bringing him fame in his profession all over 
Canada. His personal interest was mainly, however, jn 
college athletics, and he cherished the dream that not 
only should a college education give the average stu. 
dent a balanced athletic life, but that physical education 
as a science should be an accepted course in the cur. 
riculum. This belief was encouraged by his attendance 
at the Harvard Summer School where he gave a 
course of lectures on anatomy in the early 1900's, 
Here he formed one of the great friendships of his life 
with that pioneer in physical education, the late Dr, 
Dudley A. Sargent. He endeavored to persuade the 
authorities of McGill University to establish a special 
department of physical education, but though the pres- 
ident, Sir William Peterson, heartily endorsed these 
theories, the money for starting a new | department was 
not then available. 


At that time life in Montreal was mete bril- 
liant and interesting. The stately homes of Sir William 
Van Horn and Sir George Drummond housed notable 
art collections which he studied with increasing inter- 
est. He soon found delight and relaxation in sketching 
in water colors, producing with special charm scenes 
of Montreal in the snow which are still cherished by 
his friends. 

His own house on Dorchester Street where he kept 
bachelor domicile with a few chosen spirits became a 
meeting place for artists and writers, and in the eve- 
nings over the salad bowl he developed that gift for 
witty conversation and brilliant exchange of ideas 
which always remained part of his charm. 

The merging of the sensitive hand of the surgeon 
into the equally sensitive but more subtle fingers of the 
sculptor was the unexpected result of his lectures on 
anatomy. While endeavoring to illustrate to his classes 
the progress of fatigue in action, he hastily modelled 
with inexperienced fingers the four masks in facial ex- 
pression, which commanded the attention of both the 
artistic and the scientific world when used later in an 
illustrated article in a medical journal. 

His delight in finding a new mode of expression re- 
sulted almost immediately in the graceful little figure of 
“The Sprinter,” the first bronze of which was ordered 
by his friend of vice regal days, Capt. Munroe Fergu- 
son, who presented it to President Theodore Roose- 
velt who always kept it on his desk in the White House. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This was followed by the “Modern College Athlete,” 
modelled from his own figure, on the measurements ol 
500 Harvard students, to prove his theory that the 
figure of the modern athlete was equal in grace and 
beauty to those of ancient Greece. With no working 
knowledge, he made his own armatures, modelling first 
from his own figure, as in the “Athlete,” what many 
consider the most charming of his small bronzes. 

With increasing facility he developed the sculptor’s 
skill by producing many charming portraits of his 
friends in plaques and medallions in low relief. He was 
entirely self-taught, working out modelling problems 
jor himself by studying the works of ancient and mod- 
ern sculptors, especially those of St. Gaudens for whom 
he had a great veneration. During the summer vaca- 
tions he had his own studio in Paris, haunting the 
ateliers of his friends, Rodin and Paul Bartlett. He 
found a kindred spirit in Professor Percy Gardner of 
Oxford whose research on Greek athletic life coincided 
with his own enthusiasm over natural beauty of the 
male figure in athletic action. 


UT these essays in sculpture were interrupted by a 

great change in his life. The University of Penn- 
sylvania was building a new gymnasium, and learning 
through one of their trustees, Dr. J. William White, of 
the young Canadian physician whose progressive ideas 
in physical education coincided with their own educa- 
tional policies, they called upon him to organize the 
new department, appointing him as professor and 
director of physical education with full authority to 
develop his own plans and ideals. He answered the 
challenge with all the enthusiasm and unlimited energy 
of which he was capable. In the summer of 1905 he 
came to Philadelphia to supervise the building of 
Weightman Hall, sleeping in the building during its 
construction, supervising its equipment, and assembling 
the staff, a splendid group of men whose enthusiasm 
and continued loyalty was ti.. great pride and satis- 
faction of his life. 

The organizing of this new department, its affiliation 
with the great University, the cementing of his con- 
nection with the medical professton which gave him as 
always a most cordial welcome, and the many demands 
of public life, taxed his strength to the utmost. In the 
summer of 1907 he was afforded the opportunity of a 
long-needed rest by invitations to address both the 
British Medical Association in London and the In- 
ternational Society of School Hygiene in Paris. 

On the outbound voyage he met the young woman 
whom he knew could complete his life. Miss Ethel 
O’Neil, daughter of Mr. John Hamilton O'Neil of 
Hamilton, Ontario, whose family for many years was 
and still is prominent in Canadian journalism, was on 
her way to continue her studies in the master piano 
classes of Busoni in Berlin. They were drawn together 
not only by their artistic ideals, but by a mutual under- 
standing of the deeper purposes and beauty of life. The 
friendship, begun in the pleasant companionship of 
steamship life, deepened during absence while both 
continued their studies and duties, and some months 
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later they were married at the Chapel Royal in Dub- 
lin, while both were guests of the Earl and Countess 
of Aberdeen at the Vice Regal Lodge. The Earl of 
Aberdeen, who was a friend of both families, gave the 
bride in marriage; the Earl of Gowrie, now Governor 
General of Australia, was best man; and the late. Vis- 
countess Wolm and the Hon. Grace Ridley were maids 
of honor. The marriage was announced in the Court 
Circular and on their return to Philadelphia the young 
couple was given a warm welcome in the city in whose 
social and artistic life they were to hold an important 
place for many years. 

These years were crowded with activities so rich and 
varied that only a superhuman vitality could have ac- 
complished them. The two careers of athletic educa- 
tion and athletic sculpture seemed to march hand in 
hand, the one seeming to grow naturally from the 
other. The new department in the University thrived 
and expanded, proving its worth by the increased 
physical perfection of the average student in measure- 
ments carefully taken and watched through the four 
years of college life. But he did not limit himself to 
his own department. With the great human under- 
standing he had of youth and its problems, he took 
special pains with his courses of lectures on personal 
hygiene to the students of all departments, which grad- 
ually led to the founding of the School of Public Health 
connected with his own department. The summer 
school in physical education was also established, the 
increased attendance of women students making neces- 
sary the appointment of a dean of women, the direct 
outgrowth being the opening of the Bennett College 
for women in connection with the University. Observ- 
ing waste marsh lands on the river edge back of Frank- 
lin Field he had these reclaimed, filled, and levelled, 
and made into extra playing fields so sorely needed in 
the expanding university. 

Tireless in his public responsibilities he was con- 
stantly being called upon for addresses to boys clubs, 
and always supported numerous other organizations. 

Through his interest and advice the Playground 
Association was formed in Philadelphia, and the first 
playgrounds opened and equipped after an active cam- 
paign for funds. 

He was also active in organizing the first Philadel- 
phia Chapter of the Boy Scouts, for he had from the 
first a great admiration and belief in this movement, its 
founder, Sir Robert Baden Powell, being a life-long 
friend. He modelled the charming little figure of the 
typical boy scout, posed for by a young scout of Phila- 
delphia. This he presented with its royalties for all time 
as his contribution to the Boy Scouts of America. 

Though it was his way to drop out of active partic- 
ipation in such movements when once they were well 
organized, yet he always remained on the Executive 
Council, and had the same pride as a boy when he was 
made a scoutmaster and received the coveted order of 
the arrow. 


E was naturally tremendously enthusiastic over the 
Olympic Games, and his advice was often sought 
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and welcomed by the Games’ first advocate, Baron 
Coubertin, and later, Count Baillet de la Tour. He 
attended these great athletic concourses abroad when- 
ever possible, and during the Games held in Sweden in 
1913 was with Mrs. McKenzie the guest of the Crown 
Prince and Princess at the Royal Palace in Stockholm. 
On that occasion his beautiful large medallion, “The 
Joy of Effort,” received the King’s medal, and was 
later set in the Stadium wall at Stockholm to com- 
memorate the Games. 

Always stimulated by the association with his con- 
freres in physical education he attended without fail 
the annual meetings of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association and the Society of College Directors, 
serving in both associations as president on several 
occasions. He was one of a group of five who founded 
the American Academy of Physical Education on De- 
cember 26, 1926. When the organization plans were 
completed, Dr. McKenzie was listed as Fellow No. 2. 
He was president of the Academy, continuously, from 
1927 until the time of his death in 1938. 


His own book, Education in Exercise and Medicine, 
published in 1912, became the popular textbook on the 
subject. Though he was unable to accept many pr.vate 
patients, he kept his office open for consultation, for 
above all things, he desired to uphold the scientific 
standards of his department and in time he occupied 
the chair of orthopedics in the University Medical De- 
partment. He was a fellow of the College of Physicians 
in Philadelphia, a member of the County Medical 
Society and the American Medical Fraternity. Above 
all things he enjoyed the monthly dinners of the 
Charaka Club in New York, an exclusive group of 
men outstanding in the medical profession who met 
monthly for congenial conversation. All his life he had 
warm friendships with such giants in the profession as 
Doctors Weir Mitchell, W. W. Keen, Harvey Cushing, 
J. William White, Charles Frazier, Edward Martin, 
and when in England he never failed to visit his old 
friends, Sir William Osler, regis professor of medicine 
in Oxford, and Sir Clifford Albutt, occupying the same 
position in Cambridge. 

It would seem that in all this crowded life there was 
little time for sculpture, yet the marvel of it was that 
along with these multitudinous activities it kept apace 
until it outdistanced everything else. That he was 
able to accomplish so much is amazing, for all the time 
there was going on in the University of Pennsylvania 
one of the most unusual developments, along with the 
modern trend in physical education, of what was really 
a revival of the ancient athletic art of Greece. From 
his high studio in the tower of the gymnasium over his 
office he watched the constantly changing procession of 
the best of American youth testing their strength and 
prowess in athletic contest. The annual relay races and 
games were a constant inspiration to him, resulting in 
numerous little sketches hastily modelled at the time to 
develop later into that marvelously beautiful series of 
athletic bronzes now in the University collection, un- 
equalled by anything since the time of ancient Greece. 
There followed in rapid succession, “The Onslaught,” 
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a football group posed for by the leading players of the 
day, “The Competitor,” “The Relay,” “The Supple 
Juggler,” “The Joy of Effort,” “The Flying Sphere” 
“The Plunger,” “The Invictus,” and numerons 
sketches of the athlete in every possible action. 

Many of his friends were anxious for him to do q 
larger outdoor statue, so in 1910 he completed his firs 
life-size outdoor statue of the young Franklin, which 
stands outside the gymnasium as the special pride of 
the freshman class. 


T the outbreak of the World War in 1914, which 

deeply affected him, he immediately offered his 
services to the War Office in London and after the 
sink ng of the Lusitania took passage with Mrs. Me. 
Kenzie on the first ship sailing to England. There he 
followed the usual routine, joining up like a young re. 
cruit in the classes of physical training in Aldershot, 
One day his young instructor asked him if he knew 
the author of a much used textbook on their shelves by 
a fellow named McKenzie. “I happen to know him 
very well,” was the answer, “so well that I wrote it 
myself.” 

Needless to say he was not long in the ranks but 
was soon given a commission as Major in the R.A.M, 
C. and sent to Manchester to be in command of the 
large Depot soon to be organized there for disabled 
men for whose rehabilitation it was to be organized 
under his own direction. In all his entire life this was 
to him the most thrilling of experiences to which he 
gave his heart and soul. He never wear:ed in working 
out new apparatus and appliances, and new treatments 
for the many difficult and unusual cases resulting from 
wounds on the battle field. He found his reward in the 
many men who were returned to active service again. 
At the request of the director of medical services, Sir 
Arthur Keogh, he made a tour of English convalescent 
hospitals and camps with his friend, Sir Robert Jones, 
laying the plans for other reconstruction camps on the 
same model. 

On the entry of America into the war he returned 
to Philadelphia, for his department in the University 
needed him, carrying on, however, in his work for dis- 
abled men. He was appointed consultant to the Walter 
Reed Hospital where his apparatus was in use, and at 
the request of the Canadian government made an in- 
spection tour of all of their hospitals in Canada, advis- 
ing on treatments and equipment. With his always un- 
selfish sympathy for others and desire to help the un- 
fortunate, he worked arduously on the making of facial 
masks and features for those who were disfigured by 
facial wounds, and often there were tears in his eyes 
after a happy man left his studio, fortified to face life 
again with dignity by now-normal features. The results 
of all this work were published in his book, Reclaim- 
ing the Maimed. 

In 1921 he held his first exhibition in London, en- 
thusiastically received by the English public who after 
the mutilations of war found joy in the beautiful ur 
broken young bodies portrayed in all their wholesome 

(Continued on page 86) 
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A Tribute to R. 


y 


Tait McKenzie 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON, M.D., D.P.H. 


and versatile of all men in the ranks of physical 

education. There have been and are today giants 
in our profession, but none so many-sided. It is an 
honor to pay this tribute to a man with whom I have 
been closely associated. 

I will give a few thumbnail anecdotes of our mutual 
activities. They are not arranged in chronological or- 
der but they do serve to throw light on the attitude of 
the Doctor towards our efforts to advance the cause 
of right living. 

The Athlete and Gymnast—He was a varsity foot- 
ball player and a member of the McGill varsity track 
team. His hobby, among others, was swimming. He 
was also a member of the gymnastic team, hence a 
good performer. I have no record of his accomplish- 
ments as such but am sure he excelled on the apparatus. 

Dr. McKenzie was a believer in light gymnastics and 
the use of dumb-bells, barbells, clubs, and wands. He 
personally posed for the Barnjum bar-bell exercises, 
some twenty-five’ in number, and had them printed. 
This drill originated in England. The device was a 
four-foot wand weighted by wooden balls at each end. 
I believe Mind and Body printed the article showing 
the Doctor as the performer. 

The Life Extension Institute-—-With Dr. George 
Fisher, Thomas A. Storey, and myself, he was an 
active member of the Physical Education Committee of 
the New York Life Extension Institute. Dr. Irving 


D: McKENZIE was the most gifted, talented, 


Fisher of Yale was the Chairman of the Hygiene Refer-— 


ence Board. Dr. Thomas A. Storey, who recently died, 
was one of our most efficient workers in health educa- 
tion. 

The Quill Club—A very intellectual and critical 
society in New York City was the Quill Club. Dr. 
McKenzie and I were asked to tell the members some- 
thing about what was termed physical education. What 
was it really accomplishing and what were the basic 
principles? The president said to me, “Be quite sure 
you are on a firm foundation and know what you are 
talking about for the members are not always gentle 
and kind in their criticisms.” Dr. McKenzie spoke 
from copious notes on cards which he spread out before 
him on the table as in a game of solitaire. His was a 
characteristic lecture. Quiet, unemotional, persuasive, 
convincing, and well received by the audience. There 
was no cutting criticism afterwards for he had won 
out. At a little dinner for us later the President said, 
“You have given us a clarification of a status we did 
not know existed.” 

Dr. McKenzie, by just such speeches, did much to 
convert intellectual skeptics to a sane belief in the 
Physical basis of psychic activity. 
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Dr. Angell and Dr. McKenzie.—On April 19, 1929, 
I was awarded the Diploma of Honorary Membership 
in the American Association for Physical Education. 
Dr. McKenzie conferred the honor with one of his im- 
pressive and witty speeches. I yet have a copy and 
will hold it in my archives. The main address of the 
evening was made by Dr. James R. Angell, the Presi- 
dent of Yale University. He said among many other 
things: “A good teacher has personality, force, intel- 
lect, and the God-given gift of teaching, partly a matter 
of inspiration.” R. Tait was a good example of 
Dr. Angell’s description of a master. 

The St. Louis Exposition—In 1904, thirty-nine 
years ago, Dr. McKenzie and I were called to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition (The St. Louis 
World’s Fair) to take charge of the Department vf 
Physical Education. He was to give a series of lessons 
and lectures on anatomy and physiology and I was to 
give lessons and lectures on theory and practice in 
physical training. My work included also a course in 
dancing for men. 

Dr. McKenzie’s lectures were made most popular by 
his ability as an artist. He was a master in this 
respect. I attended his course while he joined my 
classes, especially the dances. 

Dancing and Boxed Ears——R. Tait was a grace- 
ful dancer. He was so enthusiastic in St. Louis 
when he was a member of my classes in dancing that 
I tried to get him to take the leadership, but he said, 
“T am inflicting myself enough upon the pupils without 
going to the foot of things.” 

He remarked later that while he considered dancing 
to be a valuable activity, he believed the current at- 
tention given to dancing in physical training was out 
of all proportion to its worth. I thus quoted him in 
one of my lectures in Boston to a class of young women 
specialists who were devoting their energies to the art 
of terpsichore. I did get away from a wrathful group 
with my shirt on. After my lecture one fair young 
thing approached me and with fire in her eyes ex- 
claimed, “And who, pray, is Dr. McKenzie?” Ichabod, 
Ichabod, thy glory hath departed from thee! 

During my incumbency as president of the Collegiate 
Society of Gymnasium Directors, Dr. McKenzie was 
the vice-president and as such was a wise and inspiring 
associate. In 1905 when the Society held its annual 
meeting at Yale, a photograph was taken of the mem- 
bers. There were sixteen College Gymnasium Directors 
in the group; one half are now dead. I will never live 
to see the ranks again filled by such energetic, capable 
organizers and leaders. These men were the “salt of 
the earth.” 

The A.P.E.A. and the Collegiate Society—The 
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American Physical Education Association was organ- 
ized in Brooklyn, N. Y., November 27, 1885. Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie did not attend nor was he a member in 1886 
and 1887. He did not join during my connection with 
the Society as its secretary. At that time he was a 
student in the Ottawa Collegiate Institute in Canada. 
I do not know when he joined the A.P.E.A., but the 
records show that he later served as president. He was 
always interested in and a leader in the Association. 


On the 4th of October, 1897, I wrote to him asking 
if he would be present at a conference of the leading 
College Gymnasium Directors in New York City, the 
purpose of which was to see if we could come to some 
agreement regarding our methods, views, and objec- 
tives. He was with us. Among our leaders there was 
no unity, no harmony, and every man was for himself, 
ot only in colleges but in all other gymnasiums taught 
by the Americans, the Y.M.C.A., and secondary 
schools. We were influenced by the Germans and 
Swedes who did have “‘systems.”’ 

The Society of College Gymnasium Directors was 
organized. Later Dr. McKenzie became our president. 

The Photograph.—The sixteen men who are repre- 
sented in the photograph attended the annual conven- 
tion at Yale University on December 29, 1899. A num- 
ber of eminent Directors of University and College 
Gymnasiums were not in attendance. In the picture, 
standing from left to right are Charles Stroud, Tufts; 
F. H. Cann, New York University; Dr. James A. 
Babbitt, Haverford; Dr. Casper Miller, University of 
Pennsylvania; Mr. George Velta, Trinity; and Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, Yale. Seated from left to right are Dr. 
Watson L. Savage, Columbia; Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, 
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University of Pennsylvania; Mr. .George Goldie, 
Princeton; Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Harvard; Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, Amherst; Dr. J. W. Seaver, Yale; | 
Dr. Cummings, Swarthmore; Dr. W. A. Bowler, 
Bates. Seated on the floor, left to right, are Dr. Paul 

C. Phillips of Amherst and Dr. G. W. Banning of 
Colgate. Of those in the picture, the following are now 
dead: Cann, Goldie, Hitchcock, McKenzie, Phillips, 
Sargent, and Seaver. 


Among these leaders and organizers, Dr. McKenzie 
was most active. These men with others created the 
American methods, plans, and system. They were 
the “iron men in wooden boats.” We should bear in 
mind that rational, sane physical education in_ this 
country is less than sixty years old while intellectual 
education began eleven centuries ago. The wonderful 
advancement in right living is marvelous. There are 
only a few old photographs of groups active in physical 
education in existence; hence, the value of this one. 

I am told that during the last month of his life Dr. 
McKenzie seemed to be apprehensive about his health 
and perhaps had in mind the words of Walter Savage 
Landor : 


I strove with none for none was worthy my strife 
Nature I loved and next to Nature ART 

I warmed both hands against the fire of life 

It sinks and I am ready to depart. wa 


Dr. Anderson inspired and provided the leadership in the 
organization of what is now the A.A.H.P.E.R. After many, 
many years as director of the gymnasium in Yale University. 
he is now the beloved and respected Professor Emeritus 
that great institution of learning. 
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A Tribute To R. Tait McKenzie 


By 


JOSEPH E. RAYCROFT, M.D. 


“THE TYPICAL COLLECE ATHLETE” 
Approved at a meeting of the Society of College Physical Directors, New York Athletic Club, December 31, 1902. 


right: Charles C. Stroud, Tufts 


; Dr. Cummings, Swarthmore; Dr. Marvel, Brown; F. H. 


Reading from left to 
Cann, New York University; Dr. Savage, Columbia; Dr. 


Babbitt, Haverford; Dr. Phillips, Amherst; Dr. Anderson, Yale; Dr. McKenzie, McGill; Mr. Goldie, Princeton; Dr. Raycroft, University of Chicago; 


Or. Seaver, Yale 


AIT McKENZIE was one of a group of Canadian 

medical men-—William Osler, L. F. Barker, 

Thomas McCrae, Robert Bensley, and others— 
who came to the United States some fifty years ago 
and who made outstanding contributions in various 
fields of medicine and allied subjects. 

His earliest contacts, in the 90’s, were with the 
physical education and college health organizations 
which had special interest for him as a doctor, as well 
as an experienced teacher and competitor in physical 
training and athletics. ' 

Dr. McKenzie was not only versatile, but he achieved 
real eminence in an unusual number of activities, car- 
ried on during a long period of years. As an under- 
graduate at McGill University, he won the All-Around 
Gymnastic Championship; he was the Canadian Inter- 
collegiate Champion in the high jump; he was a good 
hurdler, a first-rate boxer, and he was a member of 
the football team. 

_ In medicine he was not only an excellent clinician 
in the regular fields of practice, but he used his knowl- 
edge of physiology, anatomy, and gymnastic move- 
ments to work out a program of active and passive 
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movements for the rehabilitation of wounded men that 
benefited many thousands of British and American 
soldiers who would otherwise have been handicapped 
for life. 

His contribution to the literature of medicine and 
physical education, and his research in these fields 
for the benefit of the maimed and wounded had a 
quality which gave him an outstanding reputation. His 
ability as a sculptor was equally outstanding, perhaps 
even more remarkable, because it was developed dur- 
ing the years when he was carrying on a full-time pro- 
gram of university work. 

Our acquaintance began at one of the early meetings 
of this organ‘zation. I suspect that it was in 1892, for 
in that year he was awarded his M. D. During 1890 
he served as assistant in the University gymnasium and 
took over the major responsibility in 1891 when the 
director, James Naismith of basketball fame, resigned 
to go to the Y.M.C.A. College at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. These responsibilities led him to take a 
special course at Dr. Sargent’s school in Cambridge 
and stimulated his interest in the problems that were 

(Continued on page 87) 
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R. Tait McKenzie 


B 
JAMES A. BABBITT, Mo. 


a tribute - - - 


Kenzie came to Pennsylvania as head of the 

Department of Physical Education. The up! ft 
in dignity, culture, and scientific standard was quickly 
noted by similar departments throughout our own and 
other countries. Pennsylvania was given a new and 
impressive place in the sun. The great leaders in our 
universities soon became the intimate and respecting 
friends of the Doctor. He was in constant demand for 
manifold committees, for addresses and writings on 
physical culture, for function of toastmaster at im- 
portant dinners. His audiences were attentive, and his 
suggestions and advice were treasured. 

In his immediate university sphere, he completely 
won the friendly cooperation of the almost independent 
athletic games department by his tactful administration 
and perfect understanding. The fact that he was ever 
keen in immortalizing, through perfect sculpture, 
physical and athletic prowess, contributed much in 
popularizing his influence. 

No greater tribute to his standing could be recorded 
than the acceptance of his demand tat his profes- 
sorship be accorded a place on the medical faculty. 


ee vividly we remember the days when Mc- 


a tribut 


ES, I knew Tait McKenzie long, well, and favor- 
Y3si from the time we welcomed him to the United 

States from his early Canadian service. He came 
to the University of Pennsylvania and did his work in 
solid, scientific fashion. He was a man of practical 
physical training method and had a real interest in its 
scientific aspects. He got along well with people. He 
came to his college task and found the most prominent 
athletic coach in America, Mike Murphy, in possession 
of the popular field. He showed us how a college 
physical training man could get along happily and con- 
structively with an athletic coach. That was widely 
and quietly noted. 

The beginning of the century was marked with a 
clash of various opinion, precedent, and faith in the 
practice and theory of physical training. Much good 
resulted from earnest, fervid argument, for light and 
power are often generated by heat. McKenzie seemed 
somewhat calmly aloof from the field of strife but he 
was commonly present. He was quiet, wise, and help- 
ful as the decades unfolded their progress in scientific 
methods of human service and training in the physical 
fitness field and the use of physical methods for pur- 


How well we remember him in those days,—quiet, 
gentle, and unassuming, with a twinkle in his eye, and 
an always keen sense of humor. Whether among his 
scientific and medical associates, in the exclusive clubs 
of the city, in medical fraternity, with his group of 
Franklin Inn associates at physical education meetings, 
or on the field of athletic games, he always carr ed the 
impress of perfect poise and gentility. 

The writer will always treasure his acquaintance 
with the Doctor’s lovely and cultured mother and his 
brilliant sister at their home on 18th Street, where he 
chanced to conduct a medical practice, and well recalls 
the surprise of all when from acquaintance fostered on 
a long sea voyage, there emerged a charming wife to 
share the Doctor’s advancing fame. 

When your quasi historian completed a thirty-five 
year service in charge of physical education and hy- 
giene at a nearby college, he wanted to forestall the 
rather conventional good-bye dinner, and invited his 
faculty associates to a dinner at the Merion Club. Two 
guests of honor attended, McKenzie of Pennsylvania 
and Raycroft, head of the grand physical department 

(Continued on page 88) 


By 
C. WARD CRAMPTON, M.D. 


poses of body, mind, and spirit. He would question 
rather than criticize or correct. He imposed no self- 
made theory of salvation upon others. Where he was. 
there was substance. His Gods were those of the copy 
book headings—the concrete, reliable, unfailing, trust- 
worthy Gods that have nursed the human race, while 
he allowed the Gods of the market place to lead who 
would to gusty heights of glory and glamor. 

The dust raised by windy argument would settle 
and disclose McKenzie unperturbed, plodding ahead,— 
and quite a bit ahead. He helped us all and graced the 
national scene with a healthy serenity. His work in 
art is notable for its beauty, distinction, nobility, and 
shining inward truth. His figure of the Winged Vic- 
tory is a notable example. He gave it to our Public 
Schools Athletic League in New York City, the first 
in America, and hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women have worn it. He gave it to the Olympic 
Congress of 1904 at St. Louis for a gold medal for 1 
thesis on science in physical training, and it remains 
after four decades, a most cherished possession of the 
writer, a golden token of effort, service, victory, and 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Memories of Robert Tait McKenzie 


By 


MABEL E. LEE, Ph.D. 


ceptional culture, remarkable attainments, and 

great personal charm. He was one of those un- 
usual souls who had an understanding heart. To have 
known him personally was a rare experience. 

The last time I saw him he was presiding at the 
annual dinner of the American Academy of Physical 
Education, of which organization he had served as 
president for many years. In the words of Jean 
Christophe, “Everything must pass . . . but the contact 
of souls which have once met and hailed each other 
amid the throng of passing shapes, that never can be 
blotted out.” How true! How fresh in the memory is 
the picture of Tait McKenzie presiding at that last 
gathering! What a marvelous host he was! What a 
happy mixture of formality and informality! How de- 
lightful were his moods for reminiscing! How stately 
was he in making a presentation, and how humble in 
accepting an honor for himself! 

And then there clings ever fresh the memory of my 
first meeting with Dr. McKenzie. It, too, was charac- 
teristic of the man, as were the events leading to it. 
Among the first letters I received after my election as 
the first woman president of the American Physical 
Education Association was one from him expressing 
his pleasure at the election of a woman, and offering 
his best wishes and kindly services. This letter was 
a bit breath-taking for it came from one whom I had 
long admired from a distance. Little did I ever dream 
that some day I might have an opportunity to know 
him personally. Those greetings opened a door of 
good fellowship such as is experienced but seldom in 
a lifetime, if at all, for not only did he have a great 
capacity for friendship but he did not deny it expres- 
sion, 

Over a year of correspondence preceded our first 
meeting, correspondence offering kindly professional 
advice. Then came the national convention in Philadel- 
phia in 1932 and an opportunity to meet him at last 
and in his own professional setting at the University of 
Pennsylvania. With what charm could he issue an in- 
vitation even for a professional meeting! I shall never 
forget that visit to his office. His vivid personality 
touched everything in the room. He took great delight 
in showing his professional photographs and the orig- 
inal models of many of his sculptured pieces. He had 
an unusual collection of autographed photographs of 
the leaders of our profession dating back to the vears 
of early struggles before the turn of the century. Upon 
my exclamation over this collection and the expression 
of the hope that some one would carry on to keep such 
a collection alive for the -years to come, he instantly 
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seized upon the remark and, with that driving force 
that accounted for the magnitude of his work both as 
a sculptor and author, said, “The only way to accom- 
plish a thing is to get at it without delay. Wouldn't 
you like to start such a collection of today’s leaders?” 
“Oh, yes!” I replied. “Good! Then I shall start it for 
you.” At this point we were interrupted, and an op- 
portunity to resume this chain of thought did not pre- 
sent itself. So imagine my surprise upon my return to 
Nebraska some days later to find awaiting me a splen- 
did autographed photograph of Dr. McKenzie. This 
photograph so understandingly offered started the col- 
lection that is fast growing and is a never-ending de- 
light to all professional callers. Later on he generous- 
ly added a photograph of Molarsky’s portrait of him- 
self in his scarlet academic robes after a friendly ex- 
change of letters following A. Edward Newton’s refer- 
ence to him in those robes in his University of Penn- 
sylvania Commencement address which was published 
in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Following that first acquaintance were opportunities 
to work with him in the American Academy of Phys- 
ical Education, and delightful hours seated at the same 
banquet table with him at national gatherings of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation when past presidents flocked together. 
And clear in memory is that evening in New York 
City in the spring of 1937 when as guest of honor at 
the annual banquet of the A.A.H.P.E.R. he presented 
his “Column of Youth” which was unveiled there in 
the ballroom. 

Then there have been the meetings with his rare 
spirit as, in different parts of the world, I have stood 
before his sculptored pieces, filled with pleasure at the 
beauty of his workmanship and with awe at the thought 
that this was the handiwork of one of our own pro- 
fession. Outstanding among these experiences was 
that glorious day in Edinburgh when I first saw his 
Scottish-American Memorial which holds a prominent 
position on the most beautiful street in the world— 
Princes Street. The solitary figure, “The Call,” 
seated on its pedestal in front of the frieze, “The Re- 
cruiting Party,” grips at the heart as it gazes stead- 
fastly up at Castle Rock. There on the Rock itself is 
the Scottish National War Memorial, but, in all its 
grandeur, it does not tug at the heartstrings as does 
this lonely figure waiting for the call to “jeopardy his 
life unto the death.” It is a statue one wants to go to 
time and time again and always alone. 

Another memorable experience was that rainy, soggy 
day a few summers later when I left the three friends 

(Continued on. page 88) ° 
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R. Tait McKenzie - - 34 
the University of Pennsylvania 


E. LEROY MERCER, M.D. 


R. R. TAIT McKENZIE was called to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in an important era, a 
time when institutions generally were beginning 

to become physical education conscious. Recognition of 
his many-sidedness was a primary factor in his selec- 
tion. He had already distinguished himself as a phy- 
sician, physical educator, and sculptor. 

June the seventh, nineteen hundred and four, was the 
date of his arrival in Philadelphia to assume his new 
duties and responsibilities. Fortunately for him, this 
year also marked an important milestone in the pro- 
gress of physical education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Improved facilities were already in the mak- 
ing. Weightman Hall gymnasium and the original 
Franklin Field stadium were nearing completion. In 
Dr. McKenzie’s own words, “Physical education was 
admitted to all the rights and privileges and penalties 
of the academic family.” The new director was imme- 
diately given a full professorship on the medical fac- 
ulty. The Board of Trustees passed a resolution re- 
quiring all undergraduates to undergo a complete med- 
ical examination upon entrance and to take a minimum 
of two periods of exercise a week under the direction 
of the department for four years with credits and 

enalties the same as in all academic subjects. Under 

hese“ conditions Dr. McKenzie entered a new phase 
of his distitiguished career which continued until his 
death in April, 1938. 

On the occasion of the dedication ‘of .Weightman 


Hall in December, 1904, he closed his remarks by say- 
ing, “The policy of the department may then be said 
to contain something of the hospital clinic, a great deal 
of the classroom and laboratory, and a little of the are- 
na.” In these words he summed up a philosophy which 
characterized his future attitudes and accomplishments, 
That physical education was education indeed was al- 
ways of paramount importance in his thinking. His 
constant concern was to maintain the departmental 
work on a plane deserving its acceptance as an integral 
part of the total program of a college man or woman. 
In addition to the four-year program for all students, 
the graduation requirement in swimming was an early 
innovation. Only today is the importance and _ far- 
sightedness of this move appreciated and _ respected. 
Dr. McKenzie placed great importance upon the 
results of periodic physical examinations. The dis- 
covery of defects and ailments which should bar one 
from strenuous athletic exercise and their evaluation in 
relation to physical education and normal living 
marked a step forward in bringing together medical 
practice and physical education administration. 
Today well organized, progressive programs of phy- 
sical conditioning, intramural and mass games, and in- 
tercollegiate athletics are commonplace; not so in the 
early days of this century. Dr. McKenzie reported 
that his work in those early days was crowned with 
“triumph” and fraught with “disaster.” A quotation 
(Continued on page 85) 
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The Pullic Schools, Playgrounds, 
and Boy Scouts in Pliladelphia 


Personal Recollections by 


WILLIAM A. STECHER 


sical education at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1904. I was appointed director of physical 
education in the public schools of Philadelphia in 1906. 
From that time on I was in constant touch with him 
discussing the problems in physical education arising 
in a school system that had just introduced ‘another 
subject,” setting aside for it fifteen minutes daily. 
There were no gymnasiums or playrooms. Most 
schools had small yards, one school having not a foot 
of play space. The classroom teacher was supposed 
to teach the new subject and many of the school prin- 
cipals were openly antagonistic to it. In trying to 
solve the problems, McKenzie, during one of our dis- 
cussions, said: “Time and tact are the things most 
needed to keep the infant alive and to help it grow.” 
Most of the exercises selected had to be performed 
in the classrooms between the rows of desks. Progress 
was very slow, but we were discovering teachers and 
principals who saw the need for physical exercises. 
We therefore decided to have a field day in June to 
gain popular support. Dr. McKenzie secured the 
stadium of the University for us and our program 
consisted of relays and other track events; we also had 
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exhibition numbers given under the direction of in- 


terested classroom teachers. The affair was a grand 
success and it helped to put physical education on a 
firmer basis in the schools. Thanks to the active sup- 
port of McKenzie and other friends we were able to 
weather our first year successfully and to plan for 
more and better facilities and activities. Throughout 
his life McKenzie always was intensely interested in 
our growth and development. 

The Public School Athletic League of the City of 
New York was much in the limelight about this time. 
In 1907 Dr. McKenzie invited me and our superinten- 
dent of schools, Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, to a con- 
ference to discuss the formation of an Athletic 
League in our public schools. There was, however, 
such a league in existence at this time under the lead- 
ership of a few principals, but it had received little 
publicity. After this had been explained to McKenzie, 
the discussion turned to a proposition that would em- 
brace all the boys and girls in the city, not only those 
who physically already were above the average. The 
result of this discussion was a general call for the 
formation of a Playgrounds Association of the city. 
McKenzie was on the first board of directors of this 
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association, Brumbaugh was its first president, and | 
was its first secretary. 

Among other act:vities, the Playgrounds Association 
decided to formulate physical achievement standards 
based upon age and sex. McKenzie designed the but- 
ton that was presented to all boys and girls who met 
these standards. There were three levels of accomplish- 
ment, with a bronze button for the lowest, a silver 
button for the second, and a gold button for the high- 
est level. It also should be mentioned that Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie designed a bronze plaque (the Anders Award) 
that once a year is presented to the junior high school 
of our school system ranking first in physical and 
health education. 

In 1906 Philadelphia had a few summer playgrounds 
conducted in school yards. With the introduction of 
physical education there came an increased interest in 
this form of recreation and the number of schoolyard 
playgrounds was increased to sixty; these were placed 
under my d-rection. Suitable activities for these 
grounds and also the means by which more such pub- 
lic institutions could be secured were topics discussed 
with McKenzie. An agreement was reached to the 
effect that what was needed was a public recreation 
system. Agitation by public-spirited men like Mc- 
Kenzie and of the newly formed Playgrounds Associa- 
tion prompted City Council to appropriate $25,000 for 
a special committee that was to visit other cities, study 
the problem, and report its findings to the Council. 
The present Recreation Bureau of Philadelphia was a 
result of this study and its recommendations. 

When the Boy Scouts were organized here in 1908, 
McKenzie and I were placed on the Honor Awards 
Committee. His function was to evaluate the artistic 
efforts of the boys that were sent to us by the central 
office, while I did the same so far as physical ac- 
complishments were concerned. 

Dr. McKenzie’s broadmindedness was exemplified 
when I showed him a letter I had received from a 
rising man in our profession who wanted to know 
what I could tell him about Dr. Luther Gulick (who 
had died a few years earlier). McKenzie’s comment 
was that it was strange that a man who had done so 
much for us should be forgotten so soon. “I guess,” he 
said, “that this will happen to all of us so far as our 
work in physical education is concerned. And if it is 
not entirely forgotten, our endeavors most likely will 
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Dr. McKenzie at work on ‘’The Falcon” in his studio on Pine 
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Tait McKenzie the Artist 


By 


BORIS BLAI 


McKenzie began in 1924 when he and Mrs. 

McKenzie came to my studio in Philadelphia. 
At that time I was working on woodcarvings, and 
the visitors showed a remarkable interest in the tech- 
nical procedure and a great appreciation of my artistic 
intentions. A mutual understanding developed out 
of this meeting, so that Dr. McKenzie asked me to 
carve his bust in wood. I started the following Sun- 
day in the Doctor’s studio and was surprised to find 
in addition to himself, a group of his friends, painters 
and sculptors, whom he had invited. I still remember 
how he encouraged me when he said to his friends 
at the end of the sitting, “Now we have learned how 
to model a bust.”’ Personal as this experience may 
be, I consider it a typical expression of Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s human kindness and artistic appreciation. It 
shows how he was able to appreciate a fellow artist 
and his work. 

Shortly afterwards, Dr. McKenzie asked me to 
work with him in his studio on the Canadian War 
Memorial. It was in this close collaboration that I 
came to understand Dr. McKenzie’s importance. He 
was an outstanding example of an artist of very great 
cultural and educational background. His scientific and 
medical knowledge were a decisive part of his think- 
ing, his philosophy of art education, and his artistic 
creations. If the art of the present and future would 
be based on a similar cultural awareness as Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie showed it, art would be able to regain a de- 
cisive part in our society. Dr. McKenzie could only 
enjoy any work that had merit, even if it was not 


Me PERSONAL acquaintance with Dr. R. Tait 


of his style or his conception. He knew almost every- 
body and had clear ideas about their work, but his 
form was his own. His style of modelling and his 
conception of anatomical and physical forms were his 
personal achievements. 

In connection with creative art, the philosophy of 
education was very vital with him. In the three years 
I had the privilege of working with him in his studio, 
I had ample opportunity to observe that. He never 
hesitated to admire someone else’s work or philosophy, 
and this certainly was proof of his greatness. 

He contributed to American art not only by the 
number of works he did, but also out of his Scottish 
background he brought many stimulations to the young 
American sculptor. 

The intensity of his devotion to art and his many 
other interests made it necessary for him to organize 
his life very carefully. After having spent many hours 
every day in the field of physical education and in 
research, he devoted himself to modelling in his studiv. 
A few hours were enough to him for rest and recrea- 
tion. Even Saturdays and Sundays were devoted to 
his art work. His artistic creations as well as his per- 
sonal qualities will secure R. Tait McKenzie a place 
of high honor in the rank of the creative personalities 
of our generation. ne 


Boris Blai is a Russian by birth. At the beginning of World 
War I he was working in Rodin’s studio which he left in time 
to fight in the Battle of the Marne. His wood-carvings are 
making a prominent place for him in the world of art. He is 
Sculptor and Director of The Tyler School of Fine Arts at 
Temple University. 


List of Works by R. Tait McKenzie 


Compiled by 


JOHN ARCHINAL 


21 Athletic Bronzes 
Sprinter 
Athlete 
Boxer 
Juggler 
Competitor 
Relay 
Flying Sphere 
Javelin Cast 
Pole Vaulter 
Ice Bird 
Plunger 
Modern Discus Thrower 
Invictus 
Bill Carr, portrait 
Robert Michelet, in swimming costume 
Violent Effort 
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Fatigue 
Exhaustion 
Breathlessness 
The Onslaught 
The Eight 


21 Miscellaneous In The Round, Etc. 


Pan, fountain 

Boy Scout, statuette 

Boy Scout, large statue restudy 

Candle Sticks 

Knife Rests 

Paper Knife 

Door Knocker, turtle 

Door Knocker, acrobat 

Triumph of Wings, 3’ 

The Falcon, restudy of aviation model, 6’ 
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Seater Satyr 

Column Of Youth 
Governor Curtin, bust 
General Parke, bust 
William P. McKenzie, bust 
Dr. Frank Buller, bust 
Mary Baker Eddy, bust 
Sir Edward Beatty, bust 
Archie Gordon, bust 
Mercy, bust-study 

Sarah Lippincott Biddle, bust 


19 Sketches 


Relay #1 

Relay #2 

Why Not #1 

Why Not #2 

Modern Discus Sketch 
Upright Discus Thrower 
Shot Putter Resting 
Shot Putter Preparing 
Shot Putter Ready 
Shot Putter Hop 
Winner 

Winded 

Wounded 

Watching Pole Vault 
High Jumper 

Champion 

Jesse Owens 

Bill Carr, running stride 


6 Athletic Medallions, Etc. 


The Joy Of Effort 

The Shield Of The Athletes 
Passing The Baton 

The Three Punters 
Brothers Of The Wind 
Lord Burghley 


42 Medals 


Sprinter, N.Y.P.S.A.L. 
Fencers’ Club 

Longstreth Medal 

Lenape Club 

Aesculapius Medal 
Chancellor’s University of Buffalo 
Skater Medal 

I.C.A.A. Tennis 

L.C.A.A. Swimming 

I.C.A.A. Wrestling 

I.C.A.A. Fencing 

I.C.A.A. Gymnastics 

I.C.A.A. Golf 

Leidy, A. A. Anatomists 
College of Physicians 
Franklin Institute 

American Legion Boys’ Medal 
American Legion Girls’ Medal 
Gulick Medal 

Gerhard Medal 
Sesqui-Centennial 

Sullivan Award, A.A.U. 
U.G.I. 50th Anniversary 
Punters 

Joy Of Effort 

John Sinnock 

Amherst Natatorium 


University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial 


Wisconsin Medai 
I.C.A.A.A.A. Indoor Medal 
1.C.A.A.A.A. Outdoor Medal 
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Achilles Club 

Radiance 

Three Hours For Lunch 
Sketch Club 

National Junior Forum 

Int. Congress Mathematics 
Int. Nickle Co. C. I. Mining 
Brothers Of The Wind 

N. Y. Skating Club 


Strength And Speed, Society of Medalists 


25 War and Other Memorials 


The Youthful Franklin 

Captain Guy Drummond 

Rev. George Whitfield 

Rosamond Mallery Fountain 

Over The Top 

Norton Downs 

Capt. McCall, Altar Of Dedication 

Homecoming 

The Volunteer 

The Victor 

The Call, Scottish-American 

Baker Memorial 

Edgar Fahs Smith 

Percy Haughton 

General Wolfe 

Philadelphia County Medical Society, 
table 

Dominion Confederacy Memorial 

Dean Andrew Fleming West 

Moore Memorial Panel 

Girard College War Memorial 

Weir Mitchell, tablet 

Sir Arthur Doughty 

Darien Pipe Band 

Delano War Nurses Memorial 

Duke Kahanamoku 


99 Medallions and Plaques, 
In Relief 


Discobolus 

Dorothy B 

Stuart 

Van Horne Baby 
George Newhall Clark 
Wharton Stork 

G. Ferraro 

Dudley Sargent 
Francis K. Huger 
Samuel Jackson 

Mrs. R. Tait McKenzie 
Arthur A. Brown 

Sir George Drummond 
Lord Tweedmouth 
Horstio R. Storer 
Dr. Weir Mitchell 

Sir Robert Jones 
Frederick G. Morris 
Lord Charnwood 

Sir Arthur Shipley 
John K. Bangs 
Viscountess Folkstone 
Grant Mitchell 

Dr. Henry L. Jayne 
Mrs. Spellisy 

Violet Oakley 

Roy Helton 

Dr. Francis Wolle 
Billie Brengle 

Curtis Medallion 
William M. Irvine, plaque 


Dr. Leonard Pearson 

Dr. Henry H. Donaldson 
Archibald Lampman 
Robert Barr 

Maizie 

Carrie Jacobs Bond 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
Lisl 

E. Paul Ullman 

William P. McKenzie 
Mrs. Bradbury Bedell 
Nathaniel Chapman 
Captain William F. Biddle 
Katherine Clark 

Franklin Inn Signboard 
Dr. J. H. Musser, plaque 
Dr. Musser, medallion 
Wilfred Grenfell 

Luther H. Gulick 

Joseph Pennell 

Boy Scout, plaque 

Francis Pizzi 

Lord Aberdeen 

Lord Seaforth 

Alexander Wilson 

Sir William Osler 

Dr. Chevalier Jackson 

E. C. Rutschman 

Sargent Flag Pole 

Dr. Paul Lewis 

Mrs. McKenzie With Dog 
Fernberger Children 
Archdeacon Frederick G. Scott 
Mother and Father, medallion 
Tom Daly 

Wilfred Campbell 

Dr. Drummond 

Buzzie 

Charles Brockden Brown 
Gertrude Elliott 

B. S. McKenzie 

Edward Madeira 

Dr. J. William White 
Dr. W. W. Keen 

Dr. William Gardiner 
Single Hurdle 

Kathleen Parlow 

Lady Tweedmouth 
Clarence Bayne 

Prof. J. B. Porter 
Hector McQuarrie 

John McLure Hamilton 
Walt Whitman 

Mrs. E. Kirkbride 

Prof. William J. Young 
Prof. Pelham Edgar 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson 
Walter Taylor 

Chew tablet 

John Cadwalader 

Walter Hampden 

George Gibbs 

Beatrice Harrison 

U.G.I. Plaque 

Dr. and Mrs. McKenzie, plaque 
R. B. Angus 

John Sinnock 

Lenape Club Ash Tray 


For many years Mr. Archinal was the 
trusted personal secretary of Dr. McKen- 
sie. His great fund of knowledge was of 
invaluable aid in the early preparation 
of this issue. 
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R. Tait McKenyie - - the teacher 


By 


JOSEPH BROWN 


a Former Pupil 


an artist and scholar has tended to place in the 

shade his genius as a teacher. I met Dr. McKenzie 
in 1931. I showed him a figure of a boxer I had 
done. I had been dabbling with clay for about a year, 
and I told him that it had taken me about three weeks 
to finish it. 

“That’s quick work,” he said. He looked at it a 
while. “Very nice.” He clicked his tongue, “It’s so 
good that it’s a darned shame it isn’t better.” 

That remark probably started me on my career as a 
serious sculptor. It was a compliment with strings 
attached to it; it was a challenge, but it was an en- 
courag ng challenge. 

He pointed out a few things that could have been 
done more effectively. “You say you spent only three 
weeks on this?” he asked. I restricted myself to a 
respectful, “Yes sir,’ wondering what sort of a punch 
he would throw this time. 

He smiled good naturedly, “A few years from now 
when people look at this statue their reaction will be 
one of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. Nobody will 
know or care how little time it took to do it. Excuses 
won't stand the test of time but good work will.” 
He went on to warn me that facility more often was a 
curse than a blessing, that no man was so great that 
he could “easily ring the bell.” 

Well, I had heard stuff like that before, perhaps not 
so simply stated but, simpl'city or no, it had the ear- 
marks of a sermon. I respectfully thanked him, and I 
did admit to myself that he was right; I shouldn’t 
have hurried the boxer. I was a very tolerant young 
fellow; I admitted the older man knew a thing or 
two. 

I was lucky enough to impress the Doctor as being 
a nut that was worth cracking. He invited me to work 
in his stud!o as an apprentice and I quickly accepted. 
I found him to be intermittently a hard and an easy 
master. He had what is known in athletics as “change 
of pace.” I might take a beating in the studio day after 
day for perhaps a week. Everything I would do would 
seem wrong and at times I would begin to wonder if 
he wasn’t trying to make me quit. Then one afternoon 
when I would be near the point of discouragement 
he would took up from his work and innocently ask, 
“Who is going to win that boxing match tonight?” 
I would tell him sulkily. “All right, we'li go and see 
Just how poorly you pick them. Would you like that?” 
A little later he would come over and give me a not- 
too-devastat'ng criticism of my work. 


Te. shining reputation of R. Tait McKenzie as 
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Dr. McKenzie had an appreciation of the need for 
personality in the teacher of any subject. He was a 
“driver” but he knew when driving ceased to be a con- 
structive device, and he was plastic enough to “give” 
when the situation warranted such a procedure. 

At the beginn’ng of our association he told me not 
to shun the menial jobs of the studio. He had a janitor 
but the Doctor advised me to, “Learn to sweep a 
sculptor’s studio without knocking anything down and 
you will have learned something worth knowing.” He 
advised me to learn how to move a modelling stand 
without dumping the figure off it; how to pick little 
pieces of plaster out of plasteline; how to knead clay; 
how to build siniple and complex supports for various 
statues; how to cast and how to color casts; and the 
million and one other little technical jobs that are ap- 
parently beneath the dignity of the would-be “genius.” 

He often spoke of inanimate objects as if they had 
spirit. He would warn me, for instance, that if I 
failed to display a proper respect for the character of 
a staircase, I would fall down. 

He impressed upon me quite forcefully at times that 
the first requisite of the real artist is that he be a well 
integrated person, interested in more than figuratively 
beating his chest and shouting, “Look at me, I’m ex- 
pressing myself.” 

Another requisite was a healthy respect for the 
medium. He did not believe in self-sufficiency to the 
point where an individual would become impervious to 
the constructive influences of things or people. To him 
a good statue was a successful collaboration among 
the clay, the model, the sculptor, and the public. 

What I have said may give the impression that Dr. 
McKenze was overbearingly philosophical, but that 
was not the case. He used words capably, but he was 
equally able with the medium of practical experience, 
and his ab lity to use the two interdependently was at 
times devastating. There was one lesson that I’ll never 
forget. I brought a small clay figure of an athlete to 
the Doctor and put it on a modelling stand in front of 
him, asking proudly, “How do you like it?” It was evi- 
dent that I was satisfied with it and didn’t really, ex- 
pect a criticism. He just hm-med interestedly and said, 
“Very nice, some very nice things in that little figure; 
don’t hurry it.” 

I worked on the figure a few more hours, cast it in 
plaster, and shipped it off to the foundry to be cast in 
bronze. The Doctor said nothing. I paid fifty-four 


‘hard-earned dollars for the bronze cast and when I 
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From the Archives of the American 
Academy Physical Education 


By 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS 


cal Education, I address you as such for the 

first time . . .”’ With these words on December 
31, 1930, Dr. McKenzie opened the first annual meet- 
ing of the Academy after its formal organization with 
a constitution. In December, 1924, he and four others 
had conceived the Academy. With yearly four to five 
additions, 1930 found the Academy fully organized 
with 29 Fellows. As early as 1927 McKenzie is listed 
as chairman and in 1928 the minutes speak of him as 
president. He remained president until he died. 

In 1937 when Dr. McKenz e's “Column of Youth” 
was unveiled at the New York meeting of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R. he presented to the Academy the seal 
he had designed for it. His presentation remarks de- 
scribed the seal as showing a torch being passed from 
one runner to another in bringing the sacred fire to the 
altar. This, he said, typified the Academy and _ its 
ideal of increasing knowledge, raising standards, and 
raising the profession to the level of the other learned 
professions. In his speech of acceptance at the time, 
Vice-President Brown expressed the Academy’s atti- 
tude when he said, “In accepting this on behalf of the 
Academy let us remind ourselves that as the imprint 
of the embossed seal stands out in relief against its 
background, so the life and influence of our president 
stand out as an abiding monument in the profession of 
physical education and particularly among the Fellows 
of this Academy.” 

When six days before his death the Academy again 
prevailed on him to accept the presidency, he replied, 
“Well this once more, but this is to be the last time.” 
He was in excellent spirits at this Atlanta meeting of 
April 22, 1938, and in his presidential statement gave 
one of the clearest expositions of his hopes for the 
Academy when he said in part, “The Academy should 
be something a little different from any other organi- 
zation in physical education. Too many people are 
oppressed with the machinery of their work and miss 
the beauty of the finished product. The worker at the 
loom sees only the mechanics and never realizes the 
beauty of the completed pattern. We need a body that 
concerns itself with the ultimate pattern of what comes 
from the factory, letting others do some of the me- 
chanical work if necessary. We need people not just 
to gather data and publish it, but to think through the 


a“ pe of the American Academy of Physi- 


results and their implications. We need a group that 


will make authoritative statements and be didactic 
about it. Many people will publish the results of re 
search, but there must be someone to see it as a whole 
and draw the conclusions from it. We need a group 
which has been touched with the “divine spark” 
which lifts its work above the every-day level and 
makes of it something special. . . . Madame Curie did 
four years of hard physical labor to extract the ulti- 
mate milligram of radium. It is not the function of 
the Academy to do only hard physical labor, but it js 
its function to look for and recognize the ultimate 
milligram of truth that results from it. What physical 
education needs is some one ultimate discovery such 
as Ronald Ross’s conclusion that only the mosquito 
could cause malaria. If we can bring about the dis- 
covery of one truth about physical education that js 
at all comparable to these discoveries, the Academy 
will not have been founded in vain. We may not be 
able to give material assistance to those work'ng 
toward this end, but we can pay with the more val- 
uable coin of appreciation and understanding to the 
workers in the field.” ’ 

At this meeting the Academy gave him a beauti- 
fully engrossed scroll signed by all Fellows in appre- 
ciation of his leadership and especially for designing 
its seal. In presenting the scroll, Dr. John Brown, Jr, 
fortunately expressed to him, while yet alive and fully 
able to enjoy it, the Academy’s high regard for its 
leader and founder in the following words that fol 
lowed closely his presidential statement. 

“Dr. McKenzie, you have said so beautifully what 
is in the hearts of this group. 

“There are times when one wishes above every- 
thing else that he could do the fine and artistic thing 
in such a way that he would not in any sense maf 
the beauty and fitness of a great occasion. It is with 
this feeling that I desire to use only those words that 
express most appropriately the gratitude which we all 
feel in being privileged to share so intimately that 
which you have expressed to us tonight. 

“You have linked so beautifully the best of the past 
with your insight into the present and your vision of 
a glorious future, joining the great pioneers of yester- 
day with the leaders of today and pointing to an even 
greater leadership to come. Who else is there in out 
midst today who could compass in his own experiences 


(Continued on page 89) 
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World Figure 


R. McKENZIE’S host of friends, admirers, and acquaintances included countless people in many lands. 
D These were to be found in many circles, and included scientists, artists, educators, authors, sportsmen, 

and even members of royalty. The McKenzies, when abroad, were frequently entertained in the homes of 
famous people and often were the guests of honor on special occasions. By far the larger number of intimate 
friends of prominence in other lands were citizens of Canada, Scotland, and England, but there were many in 
other countries. Artistic creations by Dr. McKenzie and copies of his writings are to be found throughout 
Europe, and they are held in high regard. 

The stories of many of these contacts of a social, an artistic, and a scientific nature appear in several places 
in the Memorial Journal and will not be repeated here. Thought was given to the advisability of removing these 
numerous items from their respective contexts and putting them together under the title of ““R. Tait McKenzie 
As A World Figure,” but it was wisely decided to have them remain where they are. Instead, the material which 
appears above has been written as a brief review and summary to serve as a general introduction, and it is fol- 
lowed by some new, additional material. Special emphasis is given to the Scottish-American Memorial in Edin- 
burgh because it provides us with a typical and ready example of the world-wide attention which Dr. McKenzie 


so frequently commanded. 


R. Tait McKenzie and the 
Olympic Games 


By Louis C. Schroeder, Assistant Chief, 
State and Local Organizations, Committee on Physical 
Fitness Federal Security Agency 


HE long and fruitful life of R. Tait McKenzie in 

the fields of education, sports, and sculpture brought 
with it a host of friends who were scattered far and 
wide. Probably most of his American friends know 
him mainly for the work that he has done in the United 
States; few are acquainted with his international con- 
nections. The writer, who lived abroad for eleven years 
following World War I, will confine himself to the ex- 
periences he had with Dr. McKenzie in certain Euro- 
pean countries. 

Dr. McKenzie paid frequent visits to Europe. Of 
all continental countries, France appealed to him most. 
He spoke French fluently and this gave him an entree 
to the leaders in the fields of sports and physical educa- 
tion. It is to be recalled that France had suffered ter- 
rific losses of manpower in World War I. With the 
loss of over 2,000,000 men she had been “bled white.” 
The American methods of physical tra‘ning had made 
a profound impression on the French military leaders. 
They looked upon these as a possible means of regen- 
erating the nation. 

It was in 1919, when I was the chief coach of the 
French track and field team and was attached to the 
National School of Physical Education at Joinville-le- 
Pont near Paris, that I met Dr. Maurice Boigey, the 
medical director. I made him acquainted with the work 
of Dr. McKenzie in the United States and told him of 
his book, Exercise in Education and Medicine. This 
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volume proved to be of great interest and inspired him 
to write a similar book in French. He widely quoted 
Dr. McKenzie. Boigey’s book had a large circulation 
and was extensively used not only by teachers through- 
out France but in other Latin countries. At the time of 
the Paris Olympic Games, 1924, a group of France’s 
outstanding leaders, many of whom were known as 
“Sports Doctors,” honored Dr. McKenzie by giving 
him a testimonial dinner in Paris. 


Dr. McKenzie for many years was a participant and 
exhibitor in the competition of fine arts in the Inter- 
national Olympic Games. The high quality of his works 
of sculpture gave him wide renown and world-wide 
recognition. I served as his agent for a private ex- 
hibition of his pieces of sculpture at one of the best 
known of private galleries in Paris in 1924. It at- 
tracted wide attention on the part of public and press. 


An incident more or less of personal nature occurred 
at a social function in Holland’s capital, The Hague, 
in 1928 at the time of the Amsterdam Olympic Games. 
Dr. McKenzie was one of the guests of honor, which 
indicates the high esteem in which he was held. The 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs gave the reception 
in one of the palaces. Among those invited were Mrs. 
John Brown, Jr., the w:fe of a member of the Ameri- 
can Olympic Committee, and Mrs. Schroeder. Arriv- 
ing early they proceeded to the reception room. The 
customary welcoming of lady guests seemed to be lack- 
ing and they were embarrassed. Gorgeously attired 
butlers were passing out delicacies on silver platters 
but none came their way. While suffering embarrass- 
ment, the beam’ng face of Dr. McKenzie was noticed 
coming down the hall. He spied Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Schroeder and straightway came to pay his respects. 
The situation was still embarrassing, but it now as- 
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Banquet Honoring R. Tait McKenzie, Paris, France, at the time of the Paris Olympics in 1924. 


sumed an entirely different character. From too little 
attention the scene shifted to too much attention. If 
these ladies were friends of Dr. McKenzie then nothizg 
was too good for them at a Dutch reception. 

As is well known, Dr. McKenzie designed “The 
Joy Of Effort” for the 1913 Olympic Games in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. The large original holds a place of 
honor on the walls of the Stadium. For this unusually 
fine creation, Dr. McKenzie had the distinction of re- 
ceiving the King’s Medal from the King of Sweden. 


It was my privilege and pleasure to meet him at 
* * * 


Dr. McKenzie at the International 


Y. M. C. A. School in Geneva 


By Elmer Berry 


T WAS my privilege to have known Dr. McKenzie 

for nearly twenty-five years. He was always a most 
gracious and helpful man. I shall never forget his 
assistance at our National Y.M.C.A. School of Physical 
Education in Geneva, Sw:tzerland. On the occasion 
of his visit to Geneva in 1930, we asked him to speak 
to a group of Genevese friends on art in relationship 
to physical education. He very generously consented 
to do so and gave a talk which appealed to our friends 
very greatly indeed. I don’t know anything that helped 
our young school in Geneva more than this contribu- 
tion by Dr. McKenzie. It gave a rather critical group 
a new conception and understanding of physical educa- 
tion. Dr. McKenzie was doing that for physical educa- 
tion all through his life. 


‘Dr. Berry is a well known figure in the field of physical 
education. He was formerly a member of the faculty at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. At the time that Mr. 
Schroeder organized the International Y. M. C. A. at Geneva, 
Dr. Berry was made the director of this organization. 


four sets of international Olympic Games. The Games 
were of deep interest to him and the action of great 
athletes inspired him to record style and form in bronze 
for posterity. Dr. McKenzie made a contribution to 
education and art, not only in our beloved land, but 
in many countries throughout the world. He served 
his land well and left an impression with our foreign 
friends which exemplified Americans at their best. His 
many European friends regret the passing away of this 
noble character who was a source of inspiration to 


them. 
* * * 


Some Anecdotes Concerning Dr. 


McKenzie in other Countries 
By Elizabeth Burchenal, Ph.D. 


OW can one give to those who had not the 

privilege of knowing him personally, a conception 
of the rare distinction of R. Tait McKenzie, man of 
science, letters, and the arts! Outside of his affiliations 
with the physical education world, his life was a richly 
rounded one with many other facets. He was, df 
course, a national and international figure as a sculp- 
tor. Among his many works perhaps the nearest his 
heart was the Scottish-American War Memorial which 
stands in Princes Street Gardens in Edinburgh, as 
poignant now in this war as when it was erected to the 
memory of the Scottish heroes of the last war—and 
forever a monument to its creator. 

In the summer of 1926 I visited the McKenzies at 
Darnick Tower near Galashiels on the River Tween, 
which they had taken as their home while Dr. McKer- 
zie was completing work on the memorial. The little 
old gray stone castle stood within a beautiful garden 
where mostly tall delphiniums of different shades of 
blue were blooming, all enclosed within ancient stone 
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walls outside of 
which huddled 
closely a tiny vil- 
lage reminiscent of 
the early days when 
the inhabitants 
took refuge within 
the walls in time of 
enemy raids from 
over the border. 
Here in the room 
at the top of the 
tower, reached by a 
spiral stone stair- 
way, Dr. McKen- 
zie had his studio 
and here, he told 
me, he found peace 
and happiness in 
his creative work 
as never before. 

It seemed a most 
fitting and natural 
setting for the McKenzies and they had become a wel- 
come addition to the social life among the traditional 
families who were their neighbors and whose names 
are familiar in Scotland’s history. It was Walter Scott’s 
country and a section particularly rich in legend and 
history. I slept in the room occupied by Mary Queen 
of Scots when she visited there, and there still hung 
the portrait of the Queen presented as was her custom 
as a souvenir of her visit. 


The McKenzie home in Philadelphia was a center 
of gracious hospitality presided over by Mrs. McKen- 
zie, herself a brilliant musician and poet. It was a meet- 
ing place of kindred spirits in the fields of music, art, 
science, and letters, always to be remembered by those 
who have been entertained there. Their summer home 
in Canada was a picturesque stone mill of an early 
period in the reconditioning of which as a home Dr. 
McKenzie took the greatest pleasure, and for wh’ch he 
was engaged in collecting early Canadian folk arts and 
furnishings. Here again he found great happiness in 
this setting. 

Tait McKenzie’s interests extended into all the 
arts—including the art of living. He was one of the 
two great leaders (the other was Luther Gulick) who 
first, in the initial stages of my research in folk dancing 
and initiation of its use, recognized the significance of 
folk dance and its potent’ality as a new resource and 
method in recreation and physical education, and en- 
couraged me to devote myself to the development of 
this field. He became a member of the organization 
committee of the American Folk Dance Society formed 
in 1916 to give authority and backing to my work. He 
was, moreover, the first American artist to take part 
in the establishment of the Folk Arts Center in New 
York City to provide a public service for this field of 
art in the United States, recogn’zing folk art as not 
only the roots of a country’s culture and a part of its 
historical background, but as a well of inspiration for 
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Her Majesty Queen Mary with R. Tait McKenzie as the guests of the Marquis and Marchioness of Aberdeen 
at the House of Cromar, Aberdeenshire, in 1937. 


what we are trying to create in the present. From the 
inception of the Folk Arts Center in 1936, he was 
active in its counsels as one of its Governing Board 
serving also as vice-president until the time of his 
death, lending the full weight of his influence in many 
directions. 


This was particularly important in connection with 
the loan exhibition of Canadian Folk Arts held by the 
Folk Arts Center in 1938 through the cooperation 
of the Canadian Government. A vivid mental picture 
of him in this connection stands out in my memory. 
Dr. Marius Barbeau, consultant of the Folk Arts Center 
for Canada, and that country’s foremost authority on 
French Canadian Folk Song, had come to give a lecture 
at the opening of this exhibition and had brought with 
him the best folk singer of his acquaintance, an old 
“habitant” farmer of Quebec, Bedard by name, simple 
and good, roughly dressed and merry ot eye, speaking 
only the patois French of his people, and with an un- 
limited store of folk songs at his tongue’s tip to illus- 
trate the lecture. Following the lecture which was at- 
tended by critics, folklorists, and New York intelli- 
gentsia, there was a reception and private view of the 
exhibition. In the midst of the noise and chatter I heard 
singing, and there, off by themselves in a corner were 
Dr. McKenzie and Bedard, each with his arms around 
the other’s shoulders, their heads together, singing “En 
roulant ma boule roulant’’ in complete understanding 
and companionship. 

A volume could be written about Dr. McKenzie’s 
long association with Lord and Lady Aberdeen and 
the profound influence it had on his life. At the start 
of his career he became house physician on the staff of 
Lord Aberdeen, then Governor General of Canada. 
Out of th’s relation there grew a deep and abiding 
affection between him and the Aberdeens and _ their 
children, a friendship which continued after Lord 
Aberdeen’s departure from Canada to become Viceroy 
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of Ireland, and was to endure throughout their life- 
times. His life touched theirs at important points 
throughout the years. Crossing the Atlantic in 1907, 
with quite other plans in view, he met on shipboard the 
beautiful and g'fted young Ethel O’Neil on her way to 
study music in Europe. The romance flowered swiftly. 
It was to the Aberdeens that Dr. McKenzie turned for 
help in arranging for their marriage in a foreign land. 
A loving summons came immediately for them to come 
to the Aberdeens in Dublin where a beautiful wedding 
arranged by Lady Aberdeen as if for her own children, 
took place in the Viceregal chapel. 

The McKenzies were frequent visitors with these 
beloved friends both in Ireland and later after Lord 
Aberdeen’s retirement to their Scottish home, the 
House of Cromar, in Aberdeenshire. It was here dur- 
ing Dr. McKenzie’s last visit that the accompanying 


photograph was taken on the occasion of one of Queen 
* * * 


The Scottish-American 
War Memorial 


ROM a special pamphlet published by the St. An- 

drew’s Society, Philadelphia, we learn that after 
an extremely great amount of preliminary thought and 
work, and many conferences here and abroad, the 
“summer of 1926 in Scotland was a busy one for Dr. 
McKenzie, making studies of types of heads for the 
frieze and for the central figure—which is not an exact 
portrait of any one individual—modelling them direct¢ 
from life and going over with great care the intricacies 
of the Highland dress with sergeant-majors of the 
Highland regiments, the most exacting and expert of 
critics, as well as with military tailors and other ex- 
perts, so that no avoidable mistake might be allowed to 
pass. The work was completed in May in Philadelphia, 
cast in Brooklyn, and shipped to Scotland in June, 

“The central figure of this Memorial consists of the 
seated image of a kilted youth, symbolic of Scotland, 
with his rifle on his knees starting up as if in answer 
to ‘The Call.’ His gaze is intently raised to the Castle 
which is directly opposite, and his expression is rapt 
and eager. No regimental badges are used on his tunic 
that could identify him with any single regiment, and 
his sporran bears the ‘Lion of Scotland’ as its device. 
His military overcoat is thrown back over the bench 
from which he is rising. This bronze figure is placed 
upon a pedestal about three feet high, on the front of 
which is incised a suitable inscription.” 

Much space was given in the Edinburgh newspaper, 
The Scotsman, on the great occasion, September 7, 
1927, when the Ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
the Honorable Alanson B. Houghton, unveiled it. 
“Among the distinguished guests in the audience,” 
‘one read in the newspaper, “were the Lord Provost, 
the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, the Duke 
of Atholl, the Duchess of Montrose, Lochiel and Lady 
Hermione Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. John Peter Mac- 
Bean, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Hoffman, Dr. Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtzer, Dr. Francis E. Stewart, Rev. Alexander 


Mary’s visits from nearby Balmoral Castle, summer 
home of the King and Queen of England. 

Tait McKenzie was a personality such as one 
can hardly expect to pass this way again in our pro. 
fession. His place cannot be filled. There was aboyt 
him an aura of distinction emanating from a natural 
inborn aristocracy of mind and spirit which was jp. 
stinctively recognized by all who came in contact with 
him. He possessed a fineness and delicacy of taste and 
discrim‘nation, and a sensitiveness to truth and beauty 
in any form, characteristic of the truly great. Tait 
McKenzie, a prince among men, we salute you and 
hold you always in memory. 

Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal is the guiding spirit and active heaq 
of The Folk Arts Center in New York City. Among physical 
educators she is extremely well known, and the profession js 
deeply indebted to her. She was an intimate friend of the 


McKenzies and a frequent guest in their home. 
* * 


MacDoll, Dr. and Mrs. R. Tait McKenzie.” 

The Duke of Atholl, in an address on a later occasion 
at the site of the Scottish-American War Memorial, 
said the names of over 200,000 Scots, who served in 
British units, were commemorated in the Shrine on the 
Castle rock, but the number who came over from 
America would, he feared, never be known. However, 
this monument told in some subtle way why they came, 
why they were ready to make the supreme sacrifice, 
and why their memories would be cherished, so far as 
was possible, for all time to come. 


“THE CALL” 


The central figure of the Scottish Memorial, the gift of Scots and 
Scottish sympathizers in America to Scotland. 
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Air Forces Major Sees Scottish 
Monument He Posed For 
in Philadelphia 


(Courtesy of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin) 


AJOR GRANVILLE CARREL, U. S. Army 
M Air Forces, strode along a path in the famous 
Princes Street Gardens in Edinburgh, Scotland, came 
to a smart halt, and stood gazing at Private Granville 


Carrel. 

They were one and the same man, yet 20 years stood 
between. Major Carrel was “in the flesh,” living and 
breathing. Private Carrel was in cold bronze, seated 
on a stone pedestal. Major Carrel gazed long and in- 
tently, and perhaps a little wistfully, at Private Carrel, 
whose gaze was fixed on a far horizon, above and far 
beyond the Major’s head. The answer to all that is that 
Major Carrel was looking for the first time upon the 
beautiful memorial to Scotland’s dead in what the Brit- 
ish call the Great War (1914-1918). And that he, as 
Private Carrel, posed for the principal figure of the 
memorial which was created by the late Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie, sculptor and long physical director at the 
University of Pennsylvania. (Editor Tells Story.) 

The story of the American’s first visit to Scotland 
on May 11 and to the memorial he helped create is told 
by an editor of a famous Edinburgh newspaper, The 
Scotsman, as follows: 

“When we met Major Carrel, .he had just been in- 
specting the memorial and had been much moved by 
the memorial itself and by what he described as its 
perfect setting. It has been his ambition, ever since he 
came over to fight in this war, to see the figure sym- 
bolizing young Scottish manhood of the Great War, for 
which he posed. 


“Major Carrel counted Dr. McKenzie as one of his 
greatest friends. If it had not been for him he doubts 
whether he would have been able to complete his studies 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


“Carrel was a member of the university football team 
when he first met the sculptor, who was _ athletic 
director at the university. The young student was 
working his way through college by a ‘tough’ route, 
and he was thunderstruck by the fee which Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie offered him ‘just to sit.’ 

“The story of the growth of the memorial as Major 
Carrel told it to us, was fascinating. He sat for the 
sculptor for four years, and as Dr. McKenzie explained 
the idea which he hoped to symbolize, the student’s 
own interest in it grew until he became as engrossed 
by it as its designer. 

“Not only did he pose for the central figure, but for 
each of the representative figures in the mural frieze. 
The heads were modeled from different people, but in 
each case the figure was that of Major Carrel. He 
watched the figure grow from a tiny plaster cast, 


through successive stages until finally it was ready for 
shipment. 
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“Major Carrel talked warmly of Dr. McKenzie, 
whom he regards as one of the finest men he has met. 
At that time Major Carrel’s own home was in Colo- 
rado, 2,500 miles away from Philadelphia, where he 
was studying, and he could not afford to go home dur- 
ing vacation. Mrs. McKenzie befriended him, and he 
was frequently their Christmas guest, and tells us that 
Mrs. McKenzie could not have been kinder to him.” 


Tait McKenzie in Canada 


By Arthur S. Lamb 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


ITUATED on the Indian River near the town of 
S Almonte, Tait McKenzie’s birthplace, and about 
thirty miles from Ottawa, Ontario, is the Mill of Kin- 
tail, one of the few remaining landmarks of a day and 
generation that have left their impress on Canadian na- 
tional life. Reclaimed by Dr. McKenzie on his return 
to this old Ontario township, it became his summer- 
studio residence. 

Harry J. Walker in his fascinating story, “Mill of 
Kintail,” says: “Here was the country of his boyhood 
dreams. In its Free Kirk manse he was nurtured on 
porridge and the Shorter Catechism. For to this 
pioneer settlement came his father, Reverend William 
McKenzie, ‘meenister’ to the hardy Gaels who, on Sab- 
bath mornings, loaded the family into wagons to take 
them to the Kirk where the precentor sounded the 
Covenanting note of Old Hundred.” 

Graduating from the Almonte High School, McKen- 
zie spent a year at the Collegiate Institute in Ottawa 
and entered McGill University in 1885 at the age of . 
eighteen. His B.A. was awarded in 1889 and three 
years later, he secured his degree in medicine at the 
age of twenty-five. 

From the time he entered the University, he was an 


active participant in track, football, and gymnastics, 


and in September, 1890, while still occupied in the 
study of medicine, he was appointed Instructor in 
Gymnastics to succeed Dr. James Naismith. In No- 
vember, 1901, he formed the first University basketball 
team. The first report of Dr. McKenzie’s teaching activ- 
ities in the field of physical education is the following 
extract from the Montreal Herald of April 22, 1891: 


Twenty-five young men in white tights and black velvet 
trunks gave a practical illustration of the advantages of gym- 
nastics last evening in the University gymnasium on University 
Street before a large gathering of their friends. The young 
men in question form Mr. R. Tait McKenzie’s evening and 
students’ classes. Mr. McKenzie is himself a graduate of these 
classes in which he carried off the Wicksteed medal in 1889, 
as champion gymnast of that year. The past season was his 
first as director of the classes and, judging from last evening’s 
performance, nas proved very successful in that capacity. 

The programme was a varied one, and every event was 
remarkably well carried out, with praiseworthy precision, 
grace, and dash. The Indian club and bar-bell exercise was 
done to perfection. The Roman pyramid was first class and 
was heartily applauded, as well as all parts of the programme. 


After graduation, Dr. McKenzie was an interne at 
the Montreal General Hospital; he spent a season as 
surgeon on the Beaver Line Steamship Lake Superior, 
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Members of R. Tait McKenzie’s Evening and Students’ Classes 
at McGill University, 1891. Tait McKenzie is in the middle. 


plying between Montreal and Liverpool, and for a 
time was house physician to the Earl and Countess of 
Aberdeen, when Lord Aberdeen was Governor General 
of Canada. From 1894 to 1904, he was a Lecturer in 
the Department of Anatomy, Faculty of Medicine, and 
during the same period he was also Medical Director 
of Physical Training. This was the first appointment of 
its kind in Canada. 


There seems to be little doubt that it was during 
these ten years that McKenzie received the inspiration 
and developed that latent talent which enabled him to 
win international fame in the world of creative en- 
deavor. Dr. Frederick J. Tees, who wrote a most in- 
teresting story about McKenzie’s early work in sculp- 
ture, tells of the preparation of the facial masks, “Ef- 
fort,’ “Breathlessness,” ‘Fatigue,’ and ‘Exhaus- 
tion.” These were shown before the Society of Ameri- 
can Anatomists in 1899 and at Paris in the following 
year. The success of the masks was instantaneous and 
with this encouragement McKenzie decided to attempt 
a figure in the round. His models, in addition to Dr. 
. Tees, were L. O. Howard, Percival Molson, and John 
D. Morrow. The figure collapsed on several occa- 
sions, but with undaunted courage and patience, Mc- 
Kenzie stuck tenaciously to his task and_ finally 
triumphed with “The Sprinter” in April, 1902. 
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Although the University Sports Day had been jig 
operation since 1873, it was not until 1899 that Inte. 
collegiate competit.on in track and field commenced, 
In 1905, the students of McGill University presented 
“The Sprinter” to the Canadian Intercollegiate Ath. 
letic Union as the R. Tait McKenzie Trophy for thjg 
sport. Excluding war years, it has been competed fo; 
annually since that time. McKenzie’s first piece in the 
round, therefore, will go down to posterity as the 
trophy for a sport in which he excelled and which po 
doubt gave him inspirat.on for many of his athletic 
figures of later years. 

“The Athlete,” also modeled in Montreal, ranks 
with the great works of all time. Exhibited in the 
Salon in 1903 and at the Royal Academy in 1904, jt 
stamped the artist as a great master. 

“The opportunity for a broader field” was given as 
one of the reasons for Sir William Osler’s departure 
from McGill University to the University of Pennsyl. 
vania in 1884. It is presumed that it was for the same 
reason McKenzie left McG.Il for Pennsylvania in 1904 
20 years later. In each case McGill’s loss was Penp- 
sylvania’s gain. 

Dr. McKenzie was a leader in a new era. In 1894 
1895 he campaigned for and finally succeeded in hay. 
ing the University introduce a regulation which re 
quired all athletes to be medically examined before 
participation. An article by McKenzie in the McGill 
University Magazine in 1901 entitled “A Modem 
Gymnasium” was his dream for McGill. Although he 
did not live to see the completion of the new Sir Arthur 
Currie Memorial Gymnasium-Armoury, neverthe- 
less played an important part in its erection as one o 

‘Continued on page 85) 


Here is a doctor with mental agility; 
Surely, his talents bespeak versatility ; 
Neat little figures he’ll model with ease, 
Or do you a stunt on the flying trapeze. 
Well may his gifts drive his rivals to frenzy, 
For he is the only unequalled McKenzie! 


From People We Meet, XVIII. Campus 
Publication, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, 1903. 
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Philadelphia Physician Who 
Turned Men Stone 


By 


JOHN KIERAN 


Courtesy of Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


OR many years there lived unmolested in Phila- 
E delphia a distinguished physician who often 

turned men to stone. Now and then, for variety, 
he would turn a man to bronze. The police never 
thought of interfering and the populace, or such sec- 
tion of it as took notice of his work, applauded the 
hard finish of his subjects. 

He was the late and truly lamented Dr. R. Tait 
McKenzie, Canadian-born, honored alumnus of the 
Medical School of McGill University, licensed prac- 
titioner in the United States, Head of the Department 
of Physical Education of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a famous sculptor on the side. It was as a 
sculptor, of course, that he turned his visitors, by 
appointment, into stone or bronze. Those who came 
to see him on medical matters were treated with a 
softer touch. 

Dr. McKenzie supervised the training of all the 
athletic teams at Penn. In order to combine 
his artistic and medical activities, he had his of- 
fice and studio in Weightman Hall, the building 
that overlooks Franklin Field, the varsity playground 
of Penn teams. Many famous athletes became 
clay in his hands. His statuettes of lithe lads in the 
surge of athletic effort and the heat of fierce competi- 
tion may be seen in many museums here and abroad. 
He did larger things, too, in a wider field. 

All this came to my mind upon running across a 
recent newspaper article. It appears that Major Gran- 
ville Stokes Carrel of our Army Air Forces was walk- 
ing through Princes Street Garden in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, some weeks ago, and was modestly surprised 
to run into a statue of himself on the fringe of this 
famous old square. It was the first time he had ever 
been in Edinburgh and he knew no reason why the 
citizens of that town should cherish a statue of him. 
He took another look and saw that his statue was clad 
in soldier costume, but not the uniform of the United 
States Army Air Force. The statue was adorned with 
kilts, sporran, a Scottish tunic, and a British rifle was 
held in hand. 

Then Major Carrel remembered. The statue was 
the central figure of a memorial done by Dr. McKen- 
zie in honor of the men of Edinburgh who went off to 
World War I and did not come back. Carrel had been 
a student and varsity football player at Penn. He 
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sat for Dr. McKenzie for the central figure and also 
posed for some of the soldier figures in the background. 
The money he received for holding those poses in the 
studio overlooking Franklin Feld helped to pay his 
tuition fees at college. He had almost forgotten his 
model days on the top floor of Weightman Hall. Then 
he saw himself in Edinburgh and it all came back to 
him. 

Dr. McKenzie, by the way, had a professional share 
in the last war. He was a major in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and served overseas. He was a skilled 
physician, a fine sculptor, and a grand gentleman. 

This observer had the good fortune to know Dr. 
McKenzie and to spend some days with him in his 
studio on the top floor of Weightman Hall. He was 
fond of all sports but was particularly interested in 
boxing and wrestling. He did many statuettes of boxers 
and wrestlers and he even spent hours watching pro- 
fessional wrestling matches, which would have been 
a severe test of the patience of the ordinary citizen. 
But Dr. McKenzie didn’t care who won or lost; he 
was watching the play of muscles and the strenuous 
poses of the grapplers. 

“The artistry of effort” he called it. Well, it cer- 
tainly should have been “artistry,” since some of those 
bouts were thoroughly rehearsed before the doors were 
open to the public. On Saturday afternoons in the 
autumn Dr. McKenzie would work in his studio on a 
statue, a group, or a frieze until it was time for the 
football game to start on Franklin Field below. Then 
he would stroll down the stairs across the field and 
sit with the substitutes on the bench, studying the fig- 
ures in action on the field. He did the Percy Haughton 
Memorial at the Harvard Stadium, a football frieze 
topped by a relief portra:t of the famous Harvard play- 
er and coach. 

One day in his studio he was showing some death 
masks he had made. He held up one and said: 

“Give a guess, from the face, as to what profession 
this man followed.” 

Since it looked somewhat like William Howard Taft, 
the guess was that he might have been a lawyer or 
public official. 

“No,” said Dr. McKenzie with a smile, “He was 
formerly heavyweight champion of the world—John L. 


Sullivan.” »« 
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The Home Life of The McKenzies 


By one who knew it intimately 


N entering the pic- 
O turesque Colonial 

doorway of the 
little house on Pine Street, 
where Dr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie made their home 
for so many years, one is 
immediately conscious of 
an atmosphere of homi- 
ness which as one of the 
guests remarked, “made 
one want to settle down in 
front of the log fire and 
stay.”” One may linger to 
study the signed photo- 
graphs of their friends 
which line the walls of the 
stairway as one mounts to 
the Music Room on the 
second floor, or to admire 
the lovely and intimate 
paintings from their fel- 
low artists, or pause before the antique Sheraton book- 
case to glance over the presentation copies of works 
of famous authors. But though these evidences of rare 
cultural experience add to the charm of their home, 
the real secret is only reached after greeting their host, 
. (for Dr. McKenzie was never so happy as with his 
friends in his own home). A gentle voice offers one 
a cup of tea from behind the silver tray, and one is at 
once conscious of a rare and lovely personality with 
an indefinable spiritual charm, which once known was 
never forgotten. 

In the Court Circular of the London Times, August 
18, 1907, the following notice appeared: “On Sunday 
morning, the marriage of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie of 
Philadelphia, and Miss Ethel O’Neil of Hamilton, 
Ontario, took place in the Chapel Royal, Dublin Castle, 
in the presence of their Excellencies, The Earl and 
Countess of Aberdeen, at the Vice Regal Lodge. Lord 
Aberdeen gave away the bride, Capt. the Hon. A. 
Hore Ruthven acted as best man, and the Hon. Grace 
Ridley was maid of honor. Mrs. McKenzie is the 
daughter of John Hamilton O’Neil of Canada and 
has been spending the summer in Berlin. Dr. McKen- 
zie is Professor of Physical Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Dr. and Mrs. McKenzie will 
sail for America about the first week in September.” 

Returning to Philadelphia after their honeymoon, 
Dr. and Mrs. McKenzie were immediately immersed 
‘in the activities of the University and the social and 
medical circles of the city where they were given a 
warm welcome. Busy with the directorship of his de- 
partment, Dr. McKenzie had given little time to his 


“The Little House on 
Pine Street” 
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sculpture. Until his marriage it had been only a pass. 
ing recreation. But with the inspiration of one whos 
intuition saw his great gift, he threw himself, in aj 
his spare moments, into modelling those series yf 
beautiful athletic figures which through the years haye 
become the pride of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. To thei: 
home on Sunday mornings, came the young athletes 
of the University to pose in the studio. They would 
stay for lunch and afterwards over the cup of tea listen 
to their hostess’ exquisite playing of Chopin. For 
though the many activities of her married life prevented 
Mrs. McKenzie from keeping to the high professional 
standard of virtuoso playing, she always continued to 
practice and study, even finding time for her special 
research in ancient musical instruments. 


During the summers, free from University duties, 
it was the custom of the McKenzies to take a cottage 
by the seashore or in Maine and invite young students 
to stay with them during the summer months. Here 
came such athletes as Carl Periera, Mifflin Armstrong, 
and Hector McDonald posing for ‘The Plunger” and 
“The Discobolus,” sharing the wholesome life of sum 
mer sports. Here, too, were welcomed the visiting 
relay teams from Oxford and Cambridge, such noted 
Olympic champions as Lord Burghley, Douglas Lowe, 
and Henry Stallard. Then there were also happy fam- 
ily reunions with his aged mother with her Scotch 
charm, his elder sister, and his two distinguished 
brothers, the late Bertram Stuart and William P, Me 
Kenzie and their families. 


These happy summers usually alternated with trips 
abroad, for there were many calls to Europe; the 
Olympic games to be attended in Paris, Stockholm, and 
Berlin; medical meetings to be addressed in London, 
Paris, Brussels, and Budapest; house parties of the 
Vice Regal Lodge and later on in the homes of their 
many friends in Scotland and England. 

With the coming of the war, Dr. McKenzie with 
Mrs. McKenzie sailed immediately after the sinking 
of the Lusitania to offer his services to the War Office 
in London where he received his commission as Majot 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps, and made his cot 
tribution to the rehabilitation of the maimed. Het 
Mrs. McKenzie continued their home life in their hous 
in Aldershot and in Manchester, welcoming and cat 
ing for the convalescent soldiers. 

Returning to Philadelphia and the University after 
the war, life took on greater activities. The interest # 
his sculpture shown abroad made it seem the timet 
make the break and devote more of his life to this woth 
especially the creation of the great series of soldié 
memorials which, modelled in the studio in the rea 
of the house on Pine Street, went forth to take the 
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place in the world. The friendships strengthened in 
Europe brought forth a greater appreciation of his art. 
This was accentuated by the success of his first great 
exhibition in London in 1920 where the wholesome, un- 
touched athletic figures found an appreciation from a 
public whose eyes were wearied by the war-torn bodies 
of men. From his exhibition came his first great com- 
mission for Cambridge University, England. He was 
asked to create a memorial which he called “The Home 
Coming” to the returning men of Cambridge. This 
was unveiled by the present King, George VI, then 
Duke of York, and was the outcome of many charming 
visits made with the Master of Christ’s College, Sir 
Arthur Shipley, during the long vacation. The de- 
veloping of his art did not mean, however, the sever- 
ance of his medical experience. He kept up his old 
friendship with Sir William Osler, Regent Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford, Sir Clifford Albutt of Cam- 
bridge, and with such great physicians as Sir Robert 
Jones, Sir Arthur Keogh, Director of Medical Services, 
and Sir Lauder Brunton. These warm friendships 
formed a bridge across the Atlantic to the little home 
in Philadelphia. Here these happy visits were returned 
and the distinguished guests from overseas were charm- 
ingly entertained in the little louse in Philadelphia. 
Among these were the Marquis and Marchioness of 


Mrs. R. Tait McKenzie when presented at the Court of St. James in 1927. 
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Aberdeen, Miss Violet Asquith, the Dowager Countess 
of Portsmouth, the Duchess of Hamilton, Sir Robert 
Jones, and Sir Stanton Wood, physicians to the King, 
Hugh Walpole, Sir Phillip Gibbs, the A. A. Milnes, 
John Buchan, Albert Einstein, John Sargent, Sir Johns- 
ton and Lady Forbes-Robertson, and the great Serbian 
sculptor, Mestiovich. Here, too, would be held those 
delightful occasions before the great statues left to be 
cast in bronze when their many friends in Philadel- 
phia were invited to see the works during a private 
view. Perhaps Dr. McKenzie’s greatest pride was in 
his young wife when receiving their friends on such 
occas.ons which were not limited to their own art, for 
many will remember the reception given for Mr. and 
Mrs. Harl McDonald after the performance of his first 
symphony rendered by the Philadelphia Orchestra ; and 
the delightful musicale given by Mrs. McKenzie intro- 
ducing Miss Rose Bampton to her friends. Perhaps 
Mrs. McKenzie enjoyed most those happy occasions 
when Dr. McKenzie entertained his men friends alone 
in the panelled dining room. She would disappear be- 
hind the scene and send up delightful hot, spiced drinks. 

It was always the custom for many years to send 
out Christmas cards containing one of his latest works 
and sometimes his friends would contribute an accom- 
panying poem. One year the figure was the beautiful 
“Flying Sphere” but there was no poem to 
send with it. Mrs. McKenzie with her char- 
acteristic resourcefulness said, “I will try 
to write a poem for you.” She produced a 
lovely and perfect sonnet on the “Flying 
Sphere.” This was the beginning of her 
series of delightful poems which were later 
published unexpectedly, achieving an in- 
stantaneous success which placed her among 
the foremost of the women poets of the day, 
and making her a favorite of the many 
women’s clubs she addressed. 


Dr. McKenzie completed two works of 
international importance, the Panel in the 
House of Parliament commemorating the 
Federation of Canada, unveiled by the Gov- 
ernor General, Lord Bessborough, and the 
statue of General Wolfe in Greenwich, Lon- 
don, dedicated by the descendant of his foe, 
the Marquis de Montcalm, and unveiled by 
the Duke of Connaught. During this period 
the McKenzies were much in the British 
Isles, living either at their favorite club in 
Whitehall, or sometimes taking a little house 
in Chelsea, or an old tower or priory in Scot- 
land. They entered into the brilliant life of 
the London season, the Royal garden par- 
ties, the Court Levees, the gay lunch and 
dinner parties and weekends at country 
houses. Mrs. McKenzie was presented at 
the Court of St. James in 1927, on which 
occasion her beauty and dignity and the 
beautiful gown she wore, made her one of 
the outstanding women presented that sea- 
son. They entertained and were entertained 
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by Lord and Lady Aberdeen at 
their Deeside home, the House of 
Cromar, and at their ancestral seat, 
Haddo House, and formed lasting’ 
friendships with such great High- 
land families as Cameron of Lochiel 
and his lovely wife, Lady Hermione, 
the Sterling Maxwells of Pollok, 
the Stuarts of Traquair, the Duke 
and Duchess of Atholl, the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Ailsa, the 
Duke of Argyll, and many others. 

During the last five years of his 
life, Dr. McKenzie became very 
much interested in restoring an old 
mill as a studio residence in his 
home town of Almonte, Ontario, 
throwing himself into the country 
life with boyish enthusiasm. This 
charming old place became another 
center for hospitality. Here came 
Sir Robert and Lady Borden, Lord 
and Lady Tweedsmuir, Sir Gerald 
and Lady Campbell, the American 
Minister, Norman Armour and 
Mrs. Armour, and afterwards Mrs. 
McKenzie was visited by the Hon. 
Daniel Roper and Mrs. Roper, and 
the Pierpont Moffatts and_ their 
families. 


Many will cherish as an abiding 
memory of these two wonderful 
people the occasion in the last sum- 
mer of 1937, when having perfected 
the swimming pool which was Dr. 
McKenzie’s special delight, a group 
of their Canadian friends were in- 
vited to an afternoon long to be 
remembered. Up in the old studio 


where great crimson peonies flamed Dr. and Mrs. McKenzie in the Music Room of their home. 


against the gray stone walls, the 

Madrigal Singers from Ottawa sang old English songs 
which mingled with the flow of the waterfall. Then 
everyone went out on the lawn under the trees where 
the workmen were being served beer and sandwiches 
after they had completed their work. And as the logs 
were moved from the dam, Dr. McKenzie, from the 
bridge, called to his wife to come to him and she ran 
across the bridge through the water, the water flow- 
ing over her dainty slippers, and stood beside 
him in the sunlight while together they christened the 
waters. Everyone perhaps in that fleeting moment was 
conscious of what many have known through the years 
as one of the most rare and beautiful comradeships in 
married life that our generation has known, a union 
of two finely cultivated minds given to beauty and the 
service of others and united in a mutual devotion. Per- 
haps this may well be illustrated by the poem written 
by Dr. McKenzie’s friend, E. W. Thompson, on “First 
Beholding Blighty” : 
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Before God gave him Ethel, Rab had skill, 
Industry, Energy, Persistent Will, 

But not that Charm of Charms whereby his Heart 
Now subtly happifies the gazer’s heart 

That touch of Love his fingers and his brain 
Transfer from her fond soul, to shape again 

In Bronze benignant as the Heavenly plan 
Which made “oor Rab, the Genius Ethel’s Man.” 

All this perhaps can be most fully expressed in the 
inscription in ancient Gaelic on the bas-relief portrait 
of Mrs. McKenzie, Tait McKenzie’s beautiful tribute 
to his wife. This we are privileged to have translated 
for us: 

To Ethel, 

The thousand times beloved 
Daughter of Neil the royal hearted 
The dark haired, the precious 

Joy of my youth, pride of my life 
Darling of my heart 

With my soul’s devotion. 
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Tait McKenzie’s Service 
In World War | 


Excerpts from Tait McKenzie, A Sculptor Of Youth, by 


CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Permission by Country Life, Ltd., London 


HE impact of the war left McKenzie with little 
thought for sculpture. He volunteered at once, 
could get little satisfaction from long-distance cor- 
respondence with the War Office, so in May, 1915, he 
clgsed his house in Philadelphia, and with Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie sailed for England. 
On reaching England McKenzie had applied for a 
commission in the 


hanging about who ought to be receiving remedial physi- 
cal training to expedite their recovery. . 

In the first case the men of three or four camps were 
paraded for inspection by McKenzie, who reported on 
a method for dealing with them, either by weeding 
them out, or putting them through a methodical course 
of exercises. This was enthusiastically received by 

the D.M.S., Sir Al- 


Canadian Medical Major R. Tait McKenzie, Royal Army Medical Corps, in command of convalescent fred Keogh, who was 


Service, which was de- 
layed by official mis- 
understanding. He ac- 
cordingly applied to 
the R.A.M.C., got a 
lieutenant’s commis- 
sion, and was attached 
to Connaught Hospi- 
tal Aldershot. As 
there was not much 
gong on there, he ap- 
plied to the D.D.M.S. 
to be attached to the 
Physical Training 
Headquarters Staff. 
There being no open- 
ing, he asked to be en- 
rolled in the instruc- 
tor’s course, wishing 
to familiarize himself 
wth every detail of 
the system in use. 

His colonel, on dis- 
covering McKenzie’s 
identify, arranged for 
him to accompany him 
on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the South 
Coast training camps 
and hospitals. This 
quickly revealed two 
facts : 

a. There were many 
men in the camps 
who were unfit even 
for physical training, 
let alone service. 

b. In the private 
hosoitals there were 
convalescent men 


camp of 5,000 men at Heaton Park, Manchester, in 1915. 


fully alive to the need 
for some such organi- 
zation. McKenzie was 
therefore put on his 
staff at the War Of- 
fice, where the scheme 
was elaborated in de- 
tail. 

In each of the Home 
Commands a depot 
was to be formed, 
equipped with electri- 
cal and _ hydrothera- 
peutic plant, masseurs, 
and instructors in a 
specially modified 
course of physical 
training. A disabled 
colonel was to be in 
command of each de- 
pot, with a staff of in- 
valided officers under 
him. 

In the autumn of 
1915 the first Com- 
mand Depot was 
formed at Heaton 
Park, Manchester, 
with hutments for 5,- 
000 men, and McKen- 
z.e who was given his 
majority, was put in 
medical charge of it. 
Before the proper staff 
and equipment had 
been assembled, men 
began to arrive, and 
by November the de- 
pot was in full swing. 
(Cont'd on page 88) 
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R. Tait McKenzie, President of the American 
Academy of Physical Medicine, 1937-1938 


By 


WILLIAM D. McFEE, M.D. 


with the armed forces overseas and in the re- 

construction hospitals of this country were im- 
pressed with the importance of physical measures of 
treatment in the rehabilitation of thousands of our 
war-maimed soldiers. 

In 1919 some of these physicians, under the leader- 
ship of Colonel Frank B. Granger, who had served as 
advisor in physical therapy under Surgeon General 
Ireland of the United States Army, organized a group 
for continued study and research in physical measures 
of treatment. This organization became the American 
Academy of Physical Medicine. Fellowship was by 
invitation and members were sought among men whose 
outstanding merit would make them of value to the 
purposes of the organization. A recognized leader in 
physical education and physical therapy with a_bril- 
liant record of accomplishment was Doctor R. Tait 
McKenzie, of Philadelphia, who early accepted fellow- 
ship in the organization. 

In 1915 he was commissioned Major in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps; in 1916 he was placed in charge 
of reconstruction work at Heaton Park, Manchester, 
and inspector of command depots in England. In 
1917, after our country entered the War he was asso- 
ciated with Doctor Frank Billings of the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Army, in Washington, 
in the appointment of physiotherapists for the United 
States reconstruction hospitals. In 1918 he was in- 
spector of convalescent hospitals in the Canadian Med- 
ical Service under the Military Hospitals Commission. 
He designed and installed corrective appliances and 
apparatus in military hospitals in England, Canada, 
and the United States. 

His books, Exercise in Education and Medicine, 
and Reclaiming the Maimed, were priceless contri- 
butions to physical medicine. The latter was written 
as a manual for the use of physical therapy in recon- 
struction hospitals and was adopted by the Army and 
Navy as the official manual. 

His genius as a sculptor enabled him to add richly 
to his already abundant gifts to the rehabilitation of in- 
jured and diseased soldiers by working with the plastic 
surgeon, Doctor William L. Clark, in the recon- 
struction of maimed faces, making them natural and 
acceptable. His work inspired and led other sculptors 
to help in this great humanitarian undertaking. 

Doctor McKenzie became a potent factor in the de- 
liberations of the American Academy of Physical 


D wise World War I, physicians who served 
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Medicine. He gave generously of his time and energy 
in helping to shape its policies, interesting other men 
in this country and abroad in promoting its progress 
toward making a definite place for ethical scientific 
physical medicine in the medical world. 


In 1934, at the Annual Scientific Session of the 
American Academy of Physical Medicine, this organi- 
zation recognized the achievements of Doctor Mec. 
Kenzie in a signal tribute, conferring upon him as 
special award, the degree of Fellow of the American 
Academy of Physical Medicine. 


In 1937, he accepted the presidency of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Medicine. Although he was 
at the same time president of the American Academy 
of Physical Education and was busily engaged in im- 
portant writing and sculpture, he gave unbounded 
energy and wise direction to this assignment. He went 
to Washington and laid the ground-work for the An- 
nual Scientific Session. He spared no effort to make 
his year as president a worth-while and productive one. 
The keynote of his vision for the Academy was em- 
bodied in a paragraph from his presidential letter to 
the Fellowship: 


Every profession must have an organization such as ours, 
composed of its leaders who have the best interests of their 
chosen work at heart, capable of taking and maintaining this 
lead in the cultivation of their own special field and of con- 
ducting and preserving its ethics and traditions among their 
confreres, maintaining a dignified and friendly relationship with 
other departments of medicine and with the whole scientific 
world. It is especially necessary in work such as ours which 
has so recently attained official recognition. Such a body as 
ours can prove its worth and fulfill its destiny only by con- 
stant alertness in keeping its Fellows informed, and making 
them familiar with new discoveries in physical medicine made 
by individuals here and abroad. 


On April 28, 1938, a great loss befell the Academy, 
the nation, and the world, in the loss of Doctor 
McKenzie, the great physician, soldier, sculptor, world 
citizen, and humanitarian. At the Annual Scientific 
Session in Washington, D. C., on October 24, 1938, 
where Doctor McKenzie would have presided over the 
meeting he had so painstakingly arranged as president 
of the American Academy of Physical Medicine, the 
sentiment of the Fellowship found expression in the 
following : 


Words cannot express nor pay the well deserved tribute 
to a lifetime of such honorable, effective, and conscientious 
devotion to the highest ideals of such a service as was rendered 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Honor Our Profession When 
Honor Dr. Tait McKenzie 


This is a reprint of the first announcement of the Memorial in the March, 1943, issue of the Journal by the President of 


the A.A.H.P.E.R. at that time, Dr. Jay B. Nash. 


Edinburgh castle at sunset and gaze upon the 
“Scottish-American War Memorial’ to have 
fully known R. Tait McKenzie. 

The central figure of the memorial is a full-size kilted 
youth, sympolic of Scotland, his gaze intently raised to 
the castle, his expression wrapped in eagerness. He 
is starting up as if in answer to “The Call.” “The 
Call” is one which comes to all youth, regardless of 
“border, breed, or birth,” to defend not only a country 
but a way of life. There is resolution in his mien, 
resolution to secure liberty and freedom not only for 
one people, but for all men. In the stone beneath the 
frieze, twenty-five feet away, forming a background to 
the figure, runs an inscription, cut in sixteenth cen- 
tury Scottish lettering: 


O™: must stand in the lengthened shadows of 


“If it be life that waits, 

I shall live for ever unconquered, 
If death, I shall die at last 
Strong in my pride and free.” 


How proud we are in any circle of scient sts, writers, 
or artists, to say, “Oh, you mean our Dr. McKenzie,” 
for over forty years in the physical education profes- 
sion; a sculptor, writer, and scientist. 

There is a long list of athletic bronzes which honors 
and helps to commemorate our profession for all time. 
There is a collection of his athletic sculpture at Yale, 
one at the University of Pennsylvania, and his other 
works are at various colleges, museums, and cities in 
this country and abroad. “The Sprinter,” modelled in 
1902, “The Athlete,” in 1903, “The Competitor,” in 
1906, received world-wide attention ; “The Onslaught,” 
football group in the Montreal Art Gallery, consumed 
five years of his time; the Olympic “Shield of the 
Athletes” is a large six-foot medallion or calendar of 
sports, from an old one dating back to the Aztecs and 
Mayans. On this he spent five years of work. 

In all, he modelled over two hundred and thirty 
figures, portraits, medallions, medals, and plaques. The 
Society of Medalists honored him by having him make 
their thirteenth medal. As a motive here, he selected 
“Strength,” symbolized by the shotputter, and “Speed,” 
by the sprinter. 

Dr. McKenzie was also a lecturer, a writer of 
books and essays, and as a physician he applied his 
knowledge for our profession in his book, Exercise In 
Education and Medicine. 
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“It seems as though I must have known them,” said 
a distinctive visitor in Dr. McKenzie’s studio, when 
he glanced for the first time at the Association Seal. 
On the seal, Dr. McKenzie portrayed the profiles of 
the typical American boy and girl, a compos‘te result 
of an extensive study of boys and girls from all our 
American colleges. His bronze medallion, “The Joy 
of Effort,” fashioned in commemoration of the Olympic 
games at Stockholm, brought him a silver medal from 
the king of Sweden. 

He was president of our Association in 1912-15; 
past president of The Society of Directors of Physical 
Education in Colleges; a member of the American 
Medical Association, a Fellow of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association, and a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education from which he 
received a special honor award. 

Let us hold this leader of physical education, this 
artist, this physician and patron of culture, before the 
eyes of our young men and women in colleges, univer- 
sities, and allied institutions. 

The Committee on the McKenzie Memorial is ‘now 
announcing plans whereby this may be done. Medal- 
lions for your desk and office walls are now available ; 
a number of prints of Dr. McKenzie’s creations can be 
made available. In this cooperative way, we may 
honor our profession and, at the same time, honor Dr. 
McKenzie, not only as artist but as friend. The torch 
he carried we are privileged to carry on. 


An Account of the Plan 


N recommendation of the Governing Board, 

A.A.H.P.E.R., the Legislative Council, meeting 
in San Francisco on April 5, 1939, passed a motion 
that the McKenzie Memorial Committee make a de- 
cision in the matter of a memorial to Dr. McKenzie, 
and that their decision be final. 

At the Atlantic City Convention held in April, 1941, 
the McKenzie Memorial Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Grover W. Mueller, recommended the 
following action which was approved: 

First, that a bronze casting of the Column of Youth 
and a suitable pedestal bearing an appropriate inscrip- 
tion be purchased and placed in a prominent location 
in the National Education Association headquarters in 
Washington. 

Second, that medallions and other metal replicas, as 
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well as prints of Dr. McKenzie’s creations be made 
available for distribution to subscribers to the general 
fund. 

Third, that henceforth the cover:of the Journal of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation carry a cut of “The Joy of Effort” 
and of other McKenzie creations alternately. 

It was further recommended in the event that these 
or similar proposals are approved, the President of 
the A.A.H.P.E.R. appoint a committee which will im- 
mediately organize and put into effect suitable meas- 
ures which will bring early consummation of the 
adopted project. 

To secure prompt action in the matter, President 
Nash appointed an administrative committee consist- 
ing of Grover W. Mueller (chairman) ; Jay B. Nash 
(president) ; and A. H. Pritzlaff (president-elect). In 
order to involve the state assoc.ations and to secure 
their support, the presidents of the state associations 
were invited to serve or to appoint someone else to act 


for them as field representatives to carry out the plang 
These state representatives may appoint assistants ‘i 
local communities or areas. 

Somewhat later it was decided to designate an isgye 
of the Journal as the “R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 
Issue,” and to dedicate its pages to an account of the 
life and creations of our esteemed leader and colleague, 

In the autumn of 1943, the special Administrative 
Committee, feeling that relatively few people would see 
“The Column Of Youth” in the NEA building in 
Washington, proposed that small replicas be made for 
distribution throughout the country. It is the belief 
of that committee that many individuals and organiza. 
tions will w.sh to obtain a replica for their offices, 
homes, and other suitable places. 

Major credit for formulation of plans for a Memorial 
must be given to the original committee whose mem- 
bers were: Grover W. Mueller, chairman; Elizabeth 
Burchenal, Rosalind Cassidy, Jay B. Nash, Ethel Per- 
rin, and Harry Scott. 
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A copy of the subscription form is shown below. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
McKENZIE MEMORIAL 


I wish to contribute to the establishment of a memorial to Dr. R. Tait McKenzie in the amount of $ 
My contribution is attached. 


This subscription form, when filled in, should be mailed with check or money order to Grover W. Mueller, The Board of Public Education, 


Parkway at 21 Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Checks or money orders should be made payable to the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. 
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“THE COLUMN OF YOUTH” 


PROPOSED PERPETUAL MEMORIAL 
TO R. TAIT MCKENZIE TO BE EN- 
SHRINED IN OUR NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


McKENZIE MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


GROVER W. MUELLER, CHAIRMAN 

ETHEL PERRIN 

HARRY A. SCOTT 
MARJORIE BOUVE 

DON CASH SEATON 
VIRGINIA SHAW 

EDNA MCCULLOUGH 
INA E. GITTINGS 


Former Members 


ROSALIND CASSIDY 
JAY B. NASH 
ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


GROVER W. MUELLER, CHAIRMAN 
JAY B. NASH 
AUGUST PRITZLAFF 


ADDRESS REPLY To 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


AND RECREATION 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


GROVER W. MUELLER, CHAIRMAN, MC KENZIE MEMORIAL COMM., 504 
ADMINISTRATION BLDG., PARKWAY AT 21ST ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


R. TAIT McKENZIE MEMORIAL 


“Let us in turn, then, honor this man who brought such great distinc- 
tion to the physical education profession through the fame he 
achieved throughout the world as physical educator, artist, physician, 
and patron of culture; and let us hold him forever before the eyes of 
our young men and women in schools, colleges, and allied institutions.” 
Jay B. Nash. 


January 1, 1944. 
An Open Letter 


To the Members of the A.A.H.P.E.R.: 


We belisve you are pleased to have in your possession this 
copy of the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial Issue of the Journal of 
Health and Physical Education. We know that you join us in 
thanking those who contributed material for printing, and those 
who gave time and effort to producing this Journal. Even before 
publication, many requests were received for copies by non- 
members of our Association. Our own copies will be placed 
among our permanent, prized treasures. 


The plans for the other phases of the R. Tait McKenzie Memo- 
rial have progressed very satisfactorily to date. The original copy 
of The Column of Youth” has actually been purchased, and we 
are now awaiting only the subscription of sufficient funds before 
taking the next step. It has become highly desirable that progress 
toward the completion of the Memorial be accelerated. Accord- 
ingly, we will be grateful to hear in the near future from those who 
have not yet taken part. 


Sincerely yours, 
The Administrative Committee, 


Grover W. Mueller, Chairman 
Jay B. Nash 
August H. Pritzlaff 


This is a copy of the letterhead in use in connection with the R. Tait McKenzie Memorial. 
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Anecdotes, Sidelights, Personal 
Impressions, and Tributes 


Recollections by a number of people of prominence who knew him well 


Carl Schrader, 
a former presi- 
dent of A.A.H.- 
P.E.R., and for 
many years a 
prominent teach- 
er and adminis- 
trator... 

It was my 
privilege, I be- 
lieve, to have 
known him long- 
er than any or 
many who mourn 
his departure. 
His first enter- 
ing our scene 
was his appear- 
ance at the Har- 
vard summer 
school, where he 
met Dr. Sargent for whom he always had the highest 
regard. He served as student instructor and gave a 
course called “Artistic Anatomy.” Those who were 
privileged to sit in his lectures will be thrilled to be 
reminded of that singular experience. I was student 
assistant at that time, and both of us being free 
lances, many evenings and weekends were spent to- 
gether. He was at that time the director of the de- 
partment of physical education at McGill University 
and for the years he attended the summer school al- 
ways brought McGill students with him. 

I cherish with great joy our visits to the Boston Art 
Gallery, where he liberally introduced me to phases 
of art hitherto a closed book to me. 

He had an unusual grasp on the entire field of physi- 
cal education, being himself a practically trained ex- 
ponent of many activities. He was keen on all sports, 
a believer in all activities that gave promise of condi- 
tioning youth, and greatly interested in high-class per- 
formance, acrobatic or athletic. Many a time did I 
accompany him ani Dr. Sargent to Keith’s when some 
noted artist performed. Invariably this was followed 
by a visit back stage to interview the artist, and more 
often than not, it resulted in having the performer 
strip for us, to note his special development. There is 
no doubt of the influence of this on the art that he 
created. 

When several years ago he exhibited his array of 
art in Boston, he called me up to come to the gallery 
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Dr. McKenzie chatting with Dr. Naismith, originator of basketball, at the McKenzie summer 
home in Almonte, Ontario, the little Canadian village where they both were born. 1937. 


and see the ex- 
hibit. I asked 
him for lunch at 
the Harvard 
Club after the 
visit to the gal- 
lery. To my 
shocked surprise 
he answered, 
“You'll have to 
bring your car; 
my heart is be- 
having badly.” 
He was rather 
gloomy during 
lunch and finally 
said, “I may 
probably not live 
more than ten 
years and there 
is much that I 
want to accomplish in my art work.” His calculation 
was singularly accurate. 

Such men are rare. To have known him and heard 
him is a great privilege. To have enjoyed him as a 
friend over a period of forty or more years is an ever- 
lasting source of happiness. 

May his name and his contributions ever be held up 
to coming exponents of physical education. 

C. W. Savage, a former president of A.A.H.P.E.R., 
and now Emeritus Professor, Oberlin College . 

My first impression of Dr. McKenzie dates back to 
a New York meeting of the N.C.A.A. held in the 
Hotel Astor. The discussion was on the problems of 
intercollegiate football competition. Dr. McKenzie took 
issue with the views which I had just expressed, but 
spoke with such consideration and in such a courteous 
manner that he aroused no resentment on my part ; 


rather a feeling of friendliness and admiration. As the 


fleeting years brought other contacts and as I read 
his writings and observed his sculptures, my admira- 
tion and respect for him steadily grew. 

In our busy professional careers we had too few 
opportunities for social intimacies. Once only did I 
have the good fortune to be an overnight guest in his 
refined and hospitable Philadelphia home. It was a 
delightful experience to be with him in his studio and 
observe there the tangible expression of his artistic 
spirit and skill. Once too he was a guest in our Ober- 
I'n home. Tokens of his cordial regard still remind us 
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of this visit and of his charming and gracious person- 
ality. It will always be a source of profound regret 
that his untimely passing came before we had had the 
opportunity to accept his invitation for a vacation visit 
to his charming and unique summer home in Canada. 

I cannot refrain from speaking of the thrill which 
came to my wife and me as we came suddenly upon his 
stirring and beautiful Scottish-American Memorial in 
Princes Street Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Arthur S. Lamb, Director, Department of Physical 
Education, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec .. . 

In Good Company.—Information has come to hand 
from Mr. W. F. Thom, Principal of the High School, 
Almonte, Ontario, that such distinguished men as 
Major Mackintosh Bell, O.B.E.; Mr. E. R. Peacock, 
Director of the Bank of England; Dr. James Naismith 
of basketball fame; Professor W. Munro of Harvard 
and Dr. R. Tait McKenzie all attended the school dur- 
ing the time Mr. P. C. MacGregor was Principal. 

A Muff By MacGregor—The younger generation, 
particularly, will appreciate the following statement by 
Mr. Thom, Principal of the Almonte High School. 
“However one thing is clear—the eminent Doctor was 
far from being a good student. In fact, the caustic Mr. 
MacGregor, who always wore a long black gown to 
add dignity to his Latin and Greek classes, was for- 
ever berating him with ‘McKenzie, your head is full 
of rats and straw’.” 

Vaudeville Artists—Dr. James Naismith and Dr. 
R. Tait McKenzie were classmates in the High School 
at Alnronte, Ontario, 1880-84. In October, 1893, they 
returned to put on a tumbling act at the Commence- 
ment Exercises. Dr. McKenzie again visited his old 
school in 1931 to participate in the official opening of 
the new gymnasium of the school. 

They Talk It Over—On his last visit to Montreal 
a few weeks before his untimely death, I was privileged 
to have Dr. McKenzie as a luncheon guest with some 
of his old Montreal friends. After lunch we visited the 
Montreal Art Gallery where his “Onslaught” holds a 
place of honour. We then adjourned to the home of 
Sir Andrew Macphail for afternoon tea. They had 
been intimate friends from their undergraduate days 
and as they chatted about their experiences as room- 
mates—the hardboiled landladies, the odd jobs they 
performed to supplement their incomes, the critical but 
kindly assessment of their teachers, and the practical 
jokes of the students of that era—I could only conclude 
that these two famous men were again reliving the joy- 


ful and fascinating experiences of normal, mischievous - 


boyhood. 


Gymnast and Jumper.——The Wicksteed Gymnastic 
Competition has been held annually at McGill Univer- 
sity since 1883. Dr. McKenzie won the silver medal 
in 1888 and the championship gold medal in 1889. He 
also won the running high jump for five consecutive 
years, 1887-91. His best recorded jump was 5 feet 9 
inches when he was in his final year of medicine. He 
also won the standing broad jump on several occasions. 

Superb Facilities —It would seem that Dr. McKenzie 
had a reasonably good argument when he was cam- 
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paigning for a new gymnasium at McGill University 
in 1894. Among other things he wrote :— 


As for the building itself, besides the inconvenience of jts 
situation, it is very insufficient for the work as it should be 
carried on. The bathing facilities, a most important hygienic 
agent, consist of a cold shower in a dark corner. The lockers 
are antiquated and afford no protection from theft. The light- 
ing involves the escape of a large quantity of gas every time 
it is used. The heating by two coalstoves is totally inadequate 
on a cold day and there is little chance for ventilation. The 
ceiling is in such a condition that frequently large pieces of 
plaster drop and endanger the men exercising beneath. The 
roof is so leaky that on a rainy day the floor is covered with 
pools of water, which, besides the inconvenience when many 
are on the floor, are dangerous to the health from dampness 
and wet feet. 


Team Work.—The central figures in the pyramid, 
illustrated elsewhere in this issue, are Dr. McKenzie 
and Homer M. Jaquays. The close friendship estab- 
lished at that time was maintained throughout the 
years and Mr. Jaquays was Chairman of the Building 
Committee for the new McGill unit in which Dr. Me- 
Kenzie was so intensely interested. 

Brittle Bones—Dr. Fred W. Harvey, an intimate 
friend and admirer of Dr. McKenzie and his successor 
as Medical Director of Physical Training at McGill, 
tells of McKenzie breaking his leg when high jumping 
indoors in 1897. He declares that Tait was a very 
bad patient and, upon his discharge, he walked out 
of the hospital, fell on the sidewalk, and broke his leg 
again. 

Counted Out.—An eminent citizen of Montreal, who 
was a life-long friend of Dr. McKenzie, recounted the 
following incident to me a few days ago. “Tait rather 
fancied himself as an accomplished boxer. The Uni- 
versity had a boxing instructor by the name of Jacomb 
(later of Groton School), who had told Tait of a 
certain sequence which culminated in an _ uppercut. 
Tait arranged for a bout and told Jacomb to try it on 
him when he least expected it, assuring Jacomb that 
he was able to defend himself. Jacomb complied with 
Tait’s request and promptly knocked him out.” 

Canada Commemorates——The Quebec Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
the Canadian Association have adopted “The Joy of 
Effort” as their official crest and are making plans 
to have Dr. McKenzie’s name and accomplishments 
commemorated in a ftting manner. 

Ethel Perrin, retired, for years an outstanding na- 
tional leader in physical and health education .. . 

How well I remember meeting him on the street 
in Washington during a convention when I was des- 
perately hunting for a belated wedding present for a 
friend. He immediately about faced and took me to 
a delightful little shop on a back street where I found 
just what I wanted. I have never gone to Washington 
since then without visiting that shop. 

Boris Blai, noted sculptor and Director of the Tyler 
School of Fine Arts, Temple University .. . 

When the Canadian War Memorial was finished. a 
number of bills had to be paid for bronze casting and 
other expenses that had been incurred during the 
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work. Dr. McKenzie left a check for several thousand 
dollars and asked me to take charge of the bills. I 
aid the bills and with the amount that was left I re- 
modelled h.s studio by enlarging it and ordering a 
wrought iron balcony for it. When Dr. McKenzie 
came back, he, of course, was surprised to see the 
changes. “That looks more like a studio of yours 
than of mine,” was his remark, but he really didn’t 
mind. After a short while he liked it and was very 
pleased about the changes. He never asked how I 
had spent the check because of the confidence he had 
in collaborators. 

One day Dr. McKenzie asked me to come to tea 
with him when a Russian professor of physical educa- 
tion and heart specialist had announced his arrival. 
He wanted me to act as interpreter as the Russian 
guest was not able to speak English. The professor 
and I arrived in the Doctor’s studio ahead of him and 
we spoke, of course, in Russian. When the host ar- 
rived he showed the guest a number of his publica- 
tions on physical education. While I was starting to 
explain the contents, the Russian professor began to 
read the books in beaut ful English. So enchanted was 
Dr. McKenzie about the versatility of his guest that 
he presented him with some movies made under his 
supervision and representing the work of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at the Un'versity of Penn- 
sylvania. The professor was delighted as these movies 
meant a valuable contribution to the Moscow in- 
stitution. 

Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, former president of A. 
A.H.P.E.R., eminent author and leader in our pro- 
fession ... 

The last visit I had with Dr. McKenzie was on 
Friday morning of the convent‘on week in Atianta 
(1938). He and I had talked several times about the 


‘course to follow in developing the Academy of Phys- 


ical Education of which he was then president. On 
Thursday evening he called me and asked me to have 
breakfast with him in his room so we could discuss 
Academy matters at greater length. We were both 
in dressing gowns, as my room was near his, and we 
sat down to consider, “What is an Academy?” “How 
can an Academy avoid beng just another society?” 
“What functions are legitimate in the light of its 
nature?” We both enjoyed our breakfast, but twice 
during the meal he got up from the table to take 
medicine. On one of these moments he said,’ “Wil- 
Lams, this old heart of mine is giving me a lot of 
trouble.” That was all. The medic’ne relieved ‘his 
pain, and we continued our discussion—he eager in 
mind and devoted in spirit. 

That week-end he died. I am always thankful for 
that last breakfast with a gentleman, artist, and scholar, 
and especially with a friend. 

Joseph Brown, former pupil of Dr. McKenzie, and 
now instructor in sculpture and boxing at Princeton 
University . 

One morning Dr. McKenzie called to me to bring 
him a sketch pad. We were going out to the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. He had- been working on a model of 
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“The. Falcon,’ a winged figure, and had decided to 
learn something about the bird before going any 
further. 

We spent three hours at the zoo that day. The 
keeper took us into a special cage and we studied the 
bird as it flew, ate, and struggled with the keeper. We 
spread its wings and counted the feathers in each 
wing, and noted the shapes of the individual feathers 
and their arrangement. We felt the strong wing 
muscles and compared the falcon’s musculature with 
that of man. We studied the head structure and 
facial expression. 

When we returned to the studio the Doctor went 
to work on the man’s figure, ignoring the falcon wings 
and head that are included in the composition. I 
asked him why he didn’t correct the wings and head 
while his impressions were still fresh and he replied 
that what we had learned that day was probably super- 
ficial, that he wanted to see just how much of it would 
stick for a few days, then we would visit the falcon 
again and put him through his paces. He wanted to 
get to know the bird not just meet him. We made 
three trips to the zoo before the Doctor was content 
to go to work on the model. 

One day my fiancee and I brought two visitors to 
the Doctor’s studio. This was about a year before 
his death. Our friends were professional dancers and 
had been touring Europe and America. The conver- 
sation turned to folk and national dancing and in no 
time we had cleared a space in the studio and the 
visitors were demonstrating various dances, and we 
were all having a very merry time. The Doctor asked 
enthusiastically if they knew the Scotch sword dance. 
They did not. Well then, he would show it to them, 
and before we could stop him he had laid down two 
sticks and was hopping spiritedly around them; all 
this despite a serious heart condition. We stopped 
him with difficulty. Afterward he sulked, “I had my 
digitalis right here in my waistcoat.” 

George J. Fisher, M. D., Deputy Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive, Boy Scouts of America... 

One of the things of a permanent character that Dr. 
McKenzie did for which I shall remember him dis- 
tinctly was his excellent portrayal in bronze of a Boy 
Scout, which was a masterpiece. A heroic statue of 
the Scout stands in front of the Scout building on the 
Franklin Parkway in Philadelphia. This figure was 
reduced to statuette size and is used all over the nation 
by the Boy Scouts of America as a symbol of a normal 
Scout. Dr. McKenzie granted forever to our organi- 
zation all rights to royalties in connection with these 
statuette reductions. 

I recall on two occasions abroad when we met 
under dramatic circumstances. The first time was in 
the Pantheon of France. As he looked up and rec- 
ognized me, he said, “What a place to meet.” Then 
again, our trails crossed on the top of the Jungfrau in 
Switzerland, above the clouds, and once more he re- 
marked, “What a place to meet.” These meetings 
were typical of the realm in which he moved and lived. 
He loved the beautiful and artistic and the historic. 
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Yet withal he was a modest, human person, de- 
lightful to meet and to have fellowship with. Because 
of his culture, his vision, his breadth and his character, 
he gave to the profession of physical education high 
status and nobility. 

Mabel Lee, a former president of A.A.H.P.E.R., 
Director of Physical Education for Women at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 

Too few people have seen the fine oil painting por- 
trait of Dr. McKenzie in his McGill University scarlet 
doctor’s robe which was done about 1933 or 1934. The 
story back of the portrait of Dr. McKenz‘e in his aca- 
demic robe is this. A number of years ago A. Ed- 
ward Newton was a Commencement speaker at the 
University of Pennsylvania. During the speech he 
spied Tait McKenzie in his scarlet robe, and said 
something like this: “There sits Tait McKenzie look- 
ing like a scarlet woman,” or words to that effect. 
After the services a portrait painter came to Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie and asked if he would sit for his portrait in 
those robes, and R. Tait consented. A _ few 
nronths later A. Edward Newton’s Commencement ad- 
dress. was published in the Atlantic Monthly, including 
the aside about Dr. McKenzie. When I spied this I 
wrote to him immediately, saying that it was not fre- 
quently that a member of our profession crashes 
the Atlantic Monthly. I also wrote the editor 
of the Journal, calling his attention to this reference, 
and he commented about it in the next issue of the 
Journal. Thereupon Tait McKenzie wrote me, saying 
that he was going to punish me for calling the editor’s 
attention to this by sending me an autographed photo- 
graph of the portrait as soon as it was finished. Short- 
ly afterward, I received the photograph to my great 
delight. It is a splendid likeness of Dr. McKenzie in 
his last days. 

Dr. Archibald MacIntosh, Vice-President of Hav- 
erford College... 

In the summer of 1928 I had the rare experience of 
a month’s motor trip through New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton with 
Tait McKenzie. 

We visited a number of his old friends. In par- 
ticular I remember our stay with Dr. Clarence L. 
Webster at Shediac. The house was a museum of his- 
torical material, and Dr. Webster overwhelmed us 
_ with the display of its unique and priceless objects 
and his limitless fund of historical stories. 

When we drove down to Louisburg, our guide over 
the site of the old Louisburg was the mayor of the 
modern town. An extremely interesting visit was 
made additionally enjoyable in that we talked the 
mayor into calling off a meeting of the Town Council 
in order to act as our guide. Dr. McKenzie chuckled 
over this for days afterward. 

The conversations ranged over a variety of subjects. 
Dr. McKenzie could talk with authority on Canada 
and Canadian history, Scotland and the Scots, athletes 
and athletics. He had a never-ending fund of stories, 
amusing, touching, penetrating, which illustrated his 
deep understanding and love of people and his keen 
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appreciation of their strengths and their foibles, 

He used both to embarrass, amuse, and educate me. 
by making me hold forth as long as I could on any 
piece of sculpture that we came across before he 
would say a word. 

Despite the very considerable disparity in our ages 
I have rarely felt as much at home with any one. He 
was always interesting, understanding, humorous, sym. 
pathetic. His keen discrimination and his quick jm. , 
agination colored every situation. His way with peo. 
ple and his interest in places and events was fascinat- 
ing to see. To be with him was to catch a new vision 
of the interest and significance of people and of living. 

Not only was the trip itself an unforgettable experi- 
ence, but our discussions of it afterward in his Phila- 
delphia studio were themselves something I shall 
always look back upon with the keenest pleasure. 

John L. Griffith, Commissioner of Athletics of the 
Intercollegiate Conference . 

I did not attend the first meeting of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, but have attended 
most of the meetings since then. It was at these meet- 
ings that I first met Dr. McKenzie. As a young man 
in physical training and athletic work at that time, 
I was immensely impressed by the great personalities 
in our college athletic work, among whom Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie ranked very highly. His philosophy 
always to do with upbuilding and with the finer things 
in physical training work. 

His book, Exercise In Education and Medicine, 
published a good many years ago, I read over and over 
again. In fact I think that book, more than any other, 
served as my athletic and physical training Bible. 

The present generation of men and women who 
are conducting as best they can the physical training 
activities for the youth of the nation, as well as those 
that follow, will always be indebted to men like Dr. 
McKenzie who pioneered the way. 

George L. Meylan, retired, former director of the 
department of physical education, Columbia Univer- 

My first meeting with Dr. R. Tait McKenzie was at 
the Harvard Summer School in 1902. He attended my 
course on organization and administration of physi- 
cal education, and contributed much to the discussion 
of the various topics. 

A deep friendship was developed during those few 
weeks, and grew with the years until his death. I 
get much pleasure now in recalling the many happy 
hours spent with Tait McKenzie at his home, and at 
my summer home in Maine. 

He was endowed with a charming personality, a 
most generous and friendly disposition, and a real 
sense of humor. His superior accomplishments in art, 
medicine, and physical education constitute a very large 
and important contribution to the advancement of 
these human activities. 

George B. Affleck, long a guiding spirit in Spring- 
field College... 

It is a privilege indeed to share in even a small testi- 


(Continued on page 89) 
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A World Figure 
(Continued from page 70) 


the Assessors whose duty it 
was to select the winning 
plan from those submitted in 
a special competition. In the 
lobby of this new building is 
a frieze, ten feet long by 
three feet wide, ‘Brothers 
of the Wind,” R. Tait Mc- 
Kenzie’s gift, commemorating the devotion to his Uni- 
versity of one of her most brilliant sons. 

McGill University in 1921 bestowed on Dr. McKen- 
zie its highest honour. At the Centennial Celebrations 
of its founding, and in the presence of hundreds of re- 
turned graduates, the distinguished sculptor and edu- 
cator received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

He sought and found the Greek ideal of physical 
perfection; he gave it “rhythmic mobility and texture 
of life.” His many accomplishments, his v:sion and the 
capacity for putting that vision into masterpieces of 
stone and bronze, are detailed on other pages. These 
and the written record will survive, but they are meagre 

* * * 


The Teacher 
(Continued from page 63) 


proudly showed it to him he said sadly, “It’s a pity 
you didn’t fix that right arm.’ “What do you mean?” 
I asked, my hair beginning to stand on end. He pointed 
out a serious error on the bronze. I was heartbroken ; 
nothing could be done about it in the bronze. “Why 
didn’t you tell me before I sent it?” I asked; “It would 
have been so easy to fix in the clay.” ‘You didn’t ask 
for a criticism,” he replied, “you just wanted me to say 
something that would make you feel good.” 

He manipulated that experience so that it taught me, 
as words never could, the value of humility. And at 
the same time I learned, the hard way, that bronze 
is a less plastic material than clay. It was a long 
time before I would admit it but those fifty-four dol- 
lars were indirectly a good investment, thanks to Dr. 
McKenzie. 

The seven years I spent with R. Tait McKenzie 
made me a better sculptor, a better teacher, and a 
better man than I could have been had I never known 
him. Iam sure that those who were fortunate enough 
to have been his friends or students will agree with 
me that he was as proficient in the handling of peo- 
ple as he was in the handling of clay. me 


Mr. Joseph Brown, after graduating from Temple Univer- 
sity as a teacher of physical and health education, became a 
pupil of Dr. McKenzie and remained with him for seven years. 
Now, an artist in his own right, he is instructor in sculpture 
and boxing at Princeton University. Among his works is a 
fine bust of Dr. McKenzie. 
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“Brothers Of The Wind.” Presented to McGill University. 


in comparison with the man as known to his friends. 
He enriched the world in which he lived; his charm- 
ing manner, his gracious and kindly spirit, the inspira- 
tion of his friendship and guidance will forever be 
treasured by those who were privileged to know him. 
Of his “Triumph of Wings,” his talented widow, 
Ethel McKenzie, wrote these inspiring lines, which 
typify the noble character of our beloved colleague, 
On wings again 
I upward rise, 
And higher far 
Than any piercing star, 
My questing spirit soars, 
And mounts the skies. »« 
* * * 


University of Pennsylvania 
(Continued from page 58) 


from one of his papers written in 1931 with reference 
to his experience in the establishment of a new revo- 
lutionary program is interesting: “All this stir made 
its impression on the faculty. They at first were in- 
clined to consider physical education as a sort of bas- 
tard child left on their doorstep, diverting the time and 
rourishment destined only for the legitimately begot- 
ten members of the academic family. This attitude was 
overcome, in part at least, by discussions at faculty 
meetings which the director assiduously attended, 
papers read before medical and educational societies 
and demonstrations of the work done which spoke for 
itself; and now one does not hear its place at the edu- 
cational table seriously questioned. 


“The students were at first enthusiastic ; they enjoyed 
it. When the penalties began to obtrude themselves, 
however, that was another question. Some had taken 
lightly the regulation. They liked the added credits but 
forgot that they also involved penalties ; but when they 
found themselves conditioned as a result of neglect 
they ‘troubled deaf Heaven with their bootless cries,’ 
and led the director to the stake with howls and ex- 
ecration while he was burned to a cinder, fortunately 
in effigy. 


“But he also had his supporters; and it was but a 
few years later that the graduating class after four 
years of it dedicated to him the ‘Class Record,’ the 
highest honor they could give.” 
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His “Youthful Franklin” and the Edgar Fahs Smith 
statue are but two of his creations now prominently 
located on the university campus. Through an arrange- 
ment with Dr. McKenzie, the university now has a 
large collection of his noted athletic figures appropri- 
ately displayed in the Sidney Emlen Hutchinson gym- 
nasium. This collection of bronze figures, medallions, 
and medals is considered by critics to be the most out- 
standing contribution to athletic art anywhere in the 
world. 

Throughout his many years of active service he was 
a strong proponent of a plan by which all the agencies 
contributing to student physical welfare would be 
grouped in one department. The plan adopted by the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1931 embodied many of 
the principles he so ardently favored. 

In 1931 when Dr. McKenzie retired from the active 
directorship of physical education he became the first 
and only holder of the Dr. J. William White Research 
Professorship in Physical Education created in his 
honor. This he held until his retirement in 1937. »« 


Dr. Mercer is Dean of The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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A Biographical Sketch 


(Continued from page 52) 


grace. The result of this exhibition was a commission 
to execute a memorial for Cambridge University in 
memory of the men who returned. This joyous statue 
for which he made a profound study of the Anglo- 
Saxon face, was named “The Home Coming,” and it 
was unveiled by the present King George VI, then 
Duke of York. 

Then followed in rapid succession the series of glori- 
ous tributes to the young soldiers who gave their lives 
in the last war: 

“The Victor” in Woodbury, New Jersey. 

“The Volunteer” in his little home of Almonte, 
Canada. 

“Over the Top” in Radnor, Pa. 

Memorial altar in the Church of the Saviour, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Memorial statues of two young soldiers, presented 
to their schools, Guy Drummond in Montreal and 
Norton Downs in Philadelphia. 

Col. Harry Baker, M.P., in the Parliament Build- 
ings in Ottawa. 

The Red Cross Nurse Memorial figure of Mercy in 
Washington. 

The Girard College Alma Mater in Philadelphia. 

The Scottish Memorial in Edinburgh, unveiled by 
the American Ambassador. 

To these were added the two statues on the campus 
of the University of Pennsylvania, George Whitfield 
and Provost Edgar Fahs Smith; at Princeton, that of 
Dean West; and at Harvard, the three football panels 
in memory of Percy Haughton. 

He also completed two works of international im- 
portance, the Panel in the House of Parliament com- 
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memorating the Confederation of Canada, presented by 
fellow Canadians residing in the United States, unveiled 
by the Governor General Lord Bessborough ; the statue 
of General Wolfe in Greenwich, London, dedicated by 
the descendent of his foe, the Marquis de Montcalm 
and unveiled by the Duke of Connaught. All these 
tremendous works were created in the little studio at 
the rear of his charming home in Philadelphia, where 
they were always displayed at a private view before 
taking their permanent place in the great world. 


INALLY came the day when he felt the time had 
come for him to retire. He presented his resigna- 
tion to the University of Pennsylvania. At the request 
of President Gates he outlined the future plan of the 
department which became known as the Gates plan, 
and was retired as Professor Emeritus, remaining al- 
ways ready for the advice which was constantly sought, 
Under the agreement of his retirement he assembled 
for them the rare collection of his athletic bronzes, 
most of which were posed for by Pennsylvania men, 
and which are a lasting record of the athletic life of the 
time. They are now housed in his old office in the 
University, and were recently catalogued by Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie. 


He had immense pleasure in adding two more statues 
of young American athletes to his collection, that of 
William Carr and Robert Michelet, for Mercersburg 
Academy. He completed his one female figure, the 
beaut ful statue of Mercy, placed before the Red Cross 
Building in Washington as a tribute to the sacrifices 
made by nurses in the last war. It has the moving in- 
scription, “Thou shalt not be afraid of the terror by 
night, or the arrow that flieth by day, or of the pestil- 
ence that walketh in darkness, or the destruction that 
wasteth at noon day.”” He was engaged on an aviation 
memorial, a beautiful winged youth, which he named 
“The Falcon.” This was completed but never cast in 
bronze, remaining more or less as a posthumous work. 
It is undoubtedly his finest work. 

After his retirement he became the happy owner of 
fifty acres of wood, meadow, and stream near the town 
of his b’rth, restoring the old stone mill there asa 
summer residence. He had a most happy spring, te 
turning for a cruise to the Bahamas, in the company of 
two medical friends, Edward Hodge and Norman 
Henry, with a portfolio of aquamarine sketches in his 
old manner. During the cruise he was made particular- 
ly happy by two telegrams from his wife, announcing 
that in his absence from home word had come of two 
honors—the conferring of an honorary degree upon 
him by the ancient Scottish University of St. Andrews, 
and a commission to execute a statue of the Hawaiian 
swimmer, Duke Kahanamoku, for the city of Honolulu. 
He was deeply touched also by the illuminated scroll 
presented to h’m that spring by his associates in the 
American Academy of Physical Education. Returning 
to Philadelphia, he and Mrs. McKenzie made happy 
plans to spend the following winter in Hawaii. 

On Thursday April 28, 1938, the day was filled with 
his usual activity. He worked in his studio all morning 
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on the model for Kahanamoku, attended a board meet- 
ing, lunched at his favorite club, after which he climbed 
four flights of stairs to the attic studio of a young 
sculptor who had asked for his criticism. Returning to 
his beloved home he called his wife on the telephone at 
the club where she was supervising the final arrange- 
ments for a charity musical, asking her with his usual 
sweet courtesy if he could come over to meet her with 
the car. He crossed the hall to call his chauffeur, and 
the summons came swift and sudden. 

On the following Saturday the great relay carnival 
was held at the hour of his burial. The flag waved at 
half mast on Franklin Field during the three minutes of 
silence. Then joyously they continued during the lovely 
spring day. The last race was run. The final trophy 
won. 

But there will not come one like him again. He lives, 
however, in the great tributes all over the world to the 
young soldier heroes of his time; in the beautiful ath- 
letic bronze figures housed in his old office at the 
University ; but above all, in the thousands of buoyant 
healthy boys thronging in and out of the great gym- 
nasium into the playing fields. n« 


~~ 


A Tribute 
(Continued from page 55) 


the chief concern of the A.A.P.E. 


From this period on, our meetings were increasingly 
frequent—at the annual conferences of this orgaiza- 
tion and at the meetings of the Society of College 
Directors which was organized in 1897. Tait was 
a charter member of the latter, and was elected to 
the presidency of both of these organ:zations for sev- 
eral terms each. 


“The Typical College Athlete” was first exhibited 
at the 1902 meeting of the College Directors’ Society 
and is now in the possession of that organization. A 
picture of those attending this meeting is reproduced 
in this Memorial Issue of the Journal. Only three of 
the group, Dr. Anderson, Dr. Babbitt, and myself are 
still alive. 


Our association became more intimate as time went 
on, due in part to the fact that we were deeply in- 
terested in the same type of problems; both of us had 
enjoyed a fairly active experience in athletic competi- 
tion, football, boxing, gymnastics, etc., while we were 
undergraduates so that later, when we gained our med- 
ical degrees, we developed a common interest in the 
application of our medical knowledge and experience 
in competitive athletics to the problems, mostly un- 
recognized, of the training of adolescents for strenuous 
competition. This study involved careful considera- 
tion of the physiology of athletic train'ng—medical 
tests of cardiac efficiency, and other tests for muscular 
efficiency—as an essential background for the preven- 
tion and treatment of athletic injuries and overtraining. 


Experience along these lines in the field of com- 
petitive athletics led to a gradual increase in emphasis 
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on the medical items, and an increase in their number, 
in the routine examinations made of all undergradu- 
ates, which had previously been predominantly of the 
anthropometrical and strength-test type. 


HESE studies involved a fresh approach to the 

athletic problems of the day, when decision on such 
matters commonly rested in the hands of professional 
athletes who had become athletic trainers, or, in the 
case of required physical training, frequently depended 
on the judgment of men who were not medically 
trained. Much of this work was carried on at our 
respective institutions, Tait at McGill University 
where he had been appointed Medical Director 
of Physical Training and Athletics in 1895, and I at 
the University of Chicago, where I was promoted to a 
similar position in 1899. 

Our first joint enterprise along these lines was in 
connection with the Olympic Games held at St. Louis 
in 1904. Dr. Luther Gulick, Tait, and I 
were members of a staff of lecturers on topics of 
physical training and athletics, which were presented as 
a feature of the general Olympic program. We de- 
cided to try to find out, for the first time so far as we 
knew, what really takes place in the physiology of a 
man who has run the Marathon distance, or as much 
of it as he could before he gave out. So we planned, 
in spite of very meagre laboratory facilities, for a care- 
ful examination of heart and kidney function of the 
runners just before the start and again as soon as pos- 
sible after the completion of the course. 


The difficulties surrounding this project were great- 
er than we had anticipated. Men who failed to finish 
the course could not be found for examination and 
those who completed the race were hustled off by their 
admiring friends. Also, since not all the contestants 
were accounted for, we turned into a rescue squad. The 
last member of the group was found, long after the 
race had finished, lying in a field several miles away 
from the finishing point suffering from a_ gastric 
hemorrhage. This research was a good idea, but the 
records were not such as to warrant any scientific con- 
clusions. 

Tait McKenzie’s personality and capacity for 
friendship, his consideration and thoughtfulness, and 
his courtesy and helpfulness in advising someone in 
trouble, are too well known to require more than pass- 
ing mention. It would, however, be altogether mislead- 
ing to give the impression, even by implication, that 
his even temper and consideration for others had de- 
prived him of the ability, under provocation, of putting 
on a most impressive exhibition of righteous indigna- 
tion. 

He possessed remarkable powers of concentration 
and an uncanny ability to turn out a good job on the 
first attempt. In spite of this he was ruthless in his 
criticism and revision of his own efforts; but it was this 
characteristic and ability that account for the volume 
of solid accomplishment along many widely differing 
lines. 

The acclaim which greeted the statuettes, “The 
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Typical College Athlete” and “The Sprinter,” when 
they were exhibited in 1902, was a reliable forecast 
of the fame that came to him in later years. 

When one considers the splendid quality and the 
amazing amount of work accomplished by this man 
along so many lines of exacting endeavor, one is re- 
minded of the famous fifteenth century artist, sculptor, 
anatomist, engineer, and there is ample justification for 
thinking of R. Tait McKenzie as a modern Leonardo 
da Vinci. »« 


Dr. Raycroft, after long, faithful, and outstanding service to 
Princeton University, has been Professor Emeritus in that 
University since 1936; and beginning in the same year he be- 
came Medical Consultant for state hospitals and correctional 
institutions in the New Jersey State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies. Dr. Raycroft and Dr. McKensie enter- 
tained deep respect and affection for each other over a period 
of many years. 


A Tribute 


(Continued from page 56) 


at Princeton. McKenzie complimented us by giving 
a long and illustrated story of his famous Scottish- 
American war memorial, then news to all of us. It 
was a most delightful evening. It was a joy to sit near 
the Doctor at some association dinner, and watch him 
idly sketch some neighboring guest, bringing out some 
humorous phase. On the other hand, he, of all sculp- 
tors, honored physical prowess by his superb art. 

Two humorous incidents are recalled. Together we 
attended the famous dinner at the Waldorf in farewell 
to Dr. William Osler before his departure for England. 
It was a brilliant and formal affair, but McKenzie 
found himself minus the conventional tailed coat of 
evening dress—a Prince Albert had slipped in by mis- 
take. Nothing daunted, he arrayed himself after the 
manner of the king up to the coat. Calmly he gave the 
guilty coat the appearance of full dress by wearing his 
hands in the trouser pockets, holding back the folds. 
We then proceeded to our dinner places, among twelve 
carefully groomed ladies and gentlemen and no one 
knew the difference. 

Whether humor involved himself or somebody else, 
he always enjoyed it. He read a letter to me from one 
of his old medical friends at McGill, who had just been 
drafted in World War I. The Doctor explained that 
his friend, yearning for surgery, was a mechanical 
misfit, poorly coordinated, and as he said, “Always got 
his foot where his hand ought to be,” and went into 
some sort of laboratory vocation. One paragraph of 
this letter has always intrigued me: “I have been 
drafted for the war. Our fraternity has presented me 
a placque, and our class a gold-mounted sword. Think 
of it, Rob, me a sword. God save the king.” 

Dr. McKenz’e proposed my election as fellow of 
the Physical Education Society. He introduced me 
and my wife to the mysteries of his enchanting studio. 
He stimulated all his associates by his contact. Deep 
in my memory stands the impression—a perfect artist 
—a perfect scientist—a perfect gentleman. ne 


Dr. James A. Babbitt was Director of the Department of 
Physical Education in Haverford College for a long period of 
years, and from his early days was one of the most actiye 
members of our profession in college circles. As can be seey 
in one of the pictures in this issue of the Journal he was attend. 
ing meetings of the leading college physical educators before 
the turn of the century. At the present time he is president 
of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology. 


— 


Memories 
(Continued from page 57) 


with whom I was traveling and journeyed alone from 
London to Cambridge just to see his statue, “The 
Homecoming,” which had been erected since an earlier 
visit there. Long did I stand before that monument 
unmindful of the pouring rain and the hurrying foot- 
steps about me, enthralled as I was with the lilting 
beauty of that triumphant figure. 

To stand before these two memorials at Edinburgh 
and Cambridge lost in contemplation is to invite com- 
munion with his spirit, for he put so much of himself 
into them. 

As I think back over professional years of crowded 
experiences there stands out clearly among “the lovely 
things to hold in memory” the rare privilege of per- 
sonal acquaintance with that great man of our pro- 
fesston, R. Tait McKenzie. a 


Dr. Mabel Lee is Director of Physical Education for Women 
in the University of Nebraska. Among the outstanding leaders 
in our profession, she was elected as the first woman president 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R. in 1931. Her accomplishments while in 
that office will long be remembered. 


Service in World War I 


(Continued from page 75) 


In the first four months 1,200 men were returned as 
Class A, and meanwhile sixteen other command de- 
pots had been established. 

In the spring of 1916 McKenzie inspected them all 
from Eastbourne to Bangour in Scotland, and Ripon 
to Tipperary. This revealed that a great many casts 
could not be improved except by operation. Sir Robert 
Jones, the famous Liverpool surgeon, was then begin- 
ning to establish his mil‘tary orthopaedic centers, and 
McKenzie was attached to his staff in the summer... 

In the winter of 1916-17 McKenzie got leave to re 
turn to Philadelphia where University regulations com- 
pelled h’s putting in an appearance after eighteen 
months’ absence. In the spring he was transferred for 
service in Canada, inspecting the hospitals engaged on 
reconstruction work and planning their equipment. 
Then the United States came into the war. McKen- 
zie’s book, Reclaiming The Maimed, containing de 
tails of appliances and treatment, was adopted by the 
Surgeon-General’s Department and circulated to all 
hospitals, McKenzie himself spending that summer of 
ganizing reconstruction work in Washington and 
staffing the hospitals. This occupied the latter half of 
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1917. The last months of the war were spent in Can- 
ada supervising the organization begun in the previous 


rear. 
“\ this way did McKenzie model in the living clay. «» 


Permission to reprint this material was received by cable 
from “Country Life,’ Ltd., London, December 30, 1943. 


A 


(Continued from page 56) 


McKenzie. 

In 1920, when Dr. and Mrs. McKenzie came to 
Battle Creek and visited our home, we sat down and 
talked over these things, tracing the threads of the 
men’s lives, philosophies, and powers through three 
decades as they had been woven into the web of events, 
strengthened, served, survived, or disappeared with 
none to mark their passing, hardly needing the touch of 
Clothe. To us it was a notable privilege, a spiritual 
event, and a permanent possession. 

And such is Tait McKenzie to our world—a 
privilege, a spirit, and a possession. »« 

Dr. Crampton is a practicing family physician. He has held 
important positions in the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, on the Committee on Health and Safety 
of the Boy Scouts of America, on the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and was the director of the Department 
of Physical Education in the New York public schools for 
many years. He is the author of well known textbooks ana 
articles in the fields of physical education and medicine. 


Anecdotes, Impressions 
(Continued from page 84) 


monial to the late Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, a choice 
spirit who had the deserved respect of all who knew 
him. To have known him intimately was an inspira- 
tion and a benediction. His sane judgment, quiet 
demeanor, gentlemanly bearing, and sympathetic atti- 
tudes inspired a confidence always justified by his rich 
reserves of wisdom and power. 

On more than one occasion, the writer in periods of 
doubt and discouragement, has been cheered and guided 
by his matured judgment and sympathetic interest. 

Would that the profession had more McKenzies. 

Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, a former president of 
A.A.H.P.E.R., Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Hygiene for Men, Brooklyn College . . . 

Dr. R. Tait McKenzie was a kindly gentleman. In 
addition to his sterling qualities as a sculptor and as 
an outstanding leader in the profession, he always had 
time to greet and help those men and women who 
were new in the profession. He was never hurried. 
He gave generously of his experience to young and old 
alike. He was at his best in the informal meetings 
held during the convention gatherings. To have known 
him and to have worked with him was an honor, a 
challenge, and a high privilege. 

Christopher Hussey, author of Tait McKenzie, A 
Sculptor of Youth, written. during the lifetime of Dr. 
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McKenzie (by permission of Country Life, Ltd., Lon- 
don)... 

In Tait McKenzie there are reproduced so many 
characteristics of a sculptor of ancient Hellas that at 
moments I am tempted to believe him a re-incarna- 
tion. There is one fundamental difference between 
his work and that of his prototypes: they carved out 
of marble, he models in clay. But the ideals that both 
set before themselves are the same, and their manner 
of life and source of inspiration have been identical. 
The ancient sculptor no more than the subject of these 
pages sought his subjects in his subconsciousness, but 
found them among the strenuous youths whose clean 
limbs and supple movements delighted him in field 
and gymnasium. The ancients, like McKenzie, were 
sculptors of Youth; humanists before they were 
artists. 


The Public Schools 


(Continued from page 59) 


le misunderstood or misconstrued by persons who will 
not try to understand the conditions that prompted us 
to do what we did.” McKenzie always tried to get 
the other person’s viewpo.nt. 


Mr. Stecher was the organizer and first director of the 
Division of Physical and Health Education in the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. During his long career in Philadelphia and 
other cities he played an outstanding role in the development 
of health education, physical education, and playgrounds 
throughout the United States. Now in his 87th year, he is 
keenly alert to what is going on. 


The American Academy 


(Continued from page 64) 


and friendships these meaningful decades in our pro- 
fession? 

“Last year, in New York, you said that the true 
artist endeavors to impart to others something of the 
same thrill which he experienced in creation. In this 
sense your life has been to us most meaningful and 
stimulating, a beautiful interpretation of your sub- 
jective inner creativity, and to us a motivation for 
more artistic living. 


“Tonight you again have given to us that same sort 
of a thrill, and we in turn would like to have some- 
thing of a smilar thrill come back into your own life, 
not once but many, many times. Therefore as a group 
of Fellows, we have put into this scroll what we hope 
will seem to you to be a thing beautiful in form, 
color, and symbol as an expression to you of what we 
think of you personally, of your leadership, and of 
your contribution, not only in one but in many di- 
versified fields.” 


In her first communication to the Academy after 
assuming the duties of the presidency, Mabel Lee, pre- 
viously vice-president, wrote on May 12, 1938, “Let 
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us consecrate ourselves with renewed devotions to 
our profession as our first memorial to Tait McKenzie 
—a great soul whom we were, privileged to call 
‘brother’.” 

At the next annual meeting there were, of course, 
spread on the records of the Academy formal resolu- 
tions commemorating his services and our highest 
esteem. But as I caught his spirit in the two years 
that we worked side by side as fellow officers, I am 
satisfied that he would have this account stop short 
with what was said of him during his lifetime, to his 
face. 

Today more than ever his Fellows in the Academy 
are determined to make it a living memorial to his 
highest aspirations. 

Dr. Steinhaus, one of the leaders in physical education in 
this country, has contributed many articles of a scientific na- 


ture to the pages of the Journal for several years. He is the 
president of the American Academy of Physical Education. 


Physical Medicine 
(Continued from page 76) 


by our distinguished friend and leader, Doctor R. Tait Mc- 
Kenzie. His service was given to many people; his influence 
has extended through the past and will still strongly be felt 
on the future generation through what he has said, what he 
has done, and the spirit revealed in his human relationship. 
Amid all his many exacting duties he took time to live simply 
and fully. He put something into his life that found expression 
in exact equivalent in his disposition. His goodness was re- 
flected in a strong and honest character. 

A man has fallen in our midst who was so unique, so many 
sided, capable of so many kinds of leadership, so consecrated 
to his tasks, so inspirational in his associations, and so 
tremendously devoted to his mission, that no man comes for- 
ward who is willing to consider himself a fit substitute. 

In the moments of his last affliction he gave consideration to 
the duties which had yet not quite been consummated in his 
work. In the whole of his life he exhibited a loyalty to the 
things he loved. He was deeply devoted to all his affiliations. 
Amidst his busy life there always shone through a brilliant 
ray of light, the fervency of his faith. How loyal he has been 
to the activities of progress! He carries away with him many 
plans and many hopes that he has helped to formulate. The 
reward of the well beloved servant is most surely his. 

Dr. William D. McFee is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Academy of Physical Medicine. For 
many years he was a close friend and admirer of Dr. Mc- 
Kensie. 
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SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers fundamental training for young women_in physical 
education and physical therapy.  4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. 3-yr. specialization course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. 
Also 3-year course for general teaching field. June camp ses- 
sion on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports —— sailing, 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in 
winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 
Dramatics. Music appreciation. Fxcellent placement record. 
Pleasant dormitories. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 


From Who’s Who in America, 
1936-1937 


McKenzie, Robert Tait, M.D., sculptor; born Almonte, Ont 
Canada, May 26, 1867; son Rev. William and Catherine 
(Shiells) M; Education Ottawa Collegiate Inst.; A. B, Me. 
Gill, 1889, M.D., 1892, LL.D., 1921; diploma Harvard Sym. 
mer School Physical Education, 1891; M.P., Springfield, 
Mass. Training College, 1913; married Ethel O'Neill, of 
Hamilton, Ont., Aug. 18, 1907. House phys., Montreal General 
Hospital 1893: surgeon Beaver Line Steamer Liverpool to 
Montreal, 1893; house phys. to gov.-gen. Can., 1895; dem. 
onstrator, then lecturer anatomy, 1895-1904, med. dir. physical 
training, 1896-1904, McGill U.; lecturer artistic anatomy, Mont. 
real Art Assn., 1901; Harvard Summer School, 1901, Olympic 
Lecture Course, St. Louis 1904; Prof. and Dir. Dept. Physical 
Edn. U. of P. 1904-30, Research Prof. of Physical Education 
since 1931. Temporary Major R.A.M.C. 1915, 16; insp. Phys. 
ical Training Kitchener’s Armies, Med. Officer in charge 
Heaton Park Command Depot, 1916. Has exhibited at Salon, 
Royal Acad. and elsewhere; sculpture of the Sprinter, Athlete 
Competitor, and Heroic Statues of the Youthful Franklin and 
Rev. George Whitefield on the campus of U. of P.; Victory 
Memorial, Cambridge, England; Scottish-American War 
Memorial, Edinburgh 1927; General Wolfe Statue, Green. 
wich, 1930; Alma Mater, Girard College, Philadelphia, 1932; 
Delano Nurses Memorial, Washington, D. C., 1933; war 
memorials in Parliament Building, Ottawa, etc., Fellow A.M. 
A., Coll. Physicians of Philadelphia, Am. Acad. Physical Edn, 
Royal Canadian Inst.; pres. Am. Physical Edn. Assn., 1912-15; 
past pres. Soc. Directors of Physical Edn. in Colleges, Clubs: 
Authors’, Athenaeum (London) ; Century (New York); Rit. 
tenhouse, Franklin Inn, Sketch (Phila.). Author: Exercise in 
Education and Medicine, Treatment of Convalescent Soldiers 
by Physical Means, Reclaiming the Maimed; also pamphlets 
and articles on physical exercise, medical gymnastics, and 
anatomy. Editor of series of textbooks on physical edn. Home: 
2014 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Partial List of Affiliations 


President, American Physical Education Association, 1913- 
14-15. 

President, Society of Directors of Physical Education in 
Colleges, 1912. 

Fellow, Philadelphia College of Physicians. 

Fellow, American Medical Association. 

Fellow and President, American Academy of Physical Edu. 
cation (at time of death). 

President, Academy of Physical Medicine (at time of death). 

Vice-President, Collegiate Society of Gymnasium Directors. 

Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 

National Sculpture Society. 

Royal Canadian Institute. 

Art Club. 

Franklin Inn Club. 

Athenaeum Club (London). 

Rittenhouse Club. 

University Club. 

Sketch Club. 

Authors’ Club. 

Century Club. 


Partial List of Literary Works 


Exercise in Education and Medicine. 

Treatment ot Convalescent Soldiers by Physical Means. 

Reclaiming the Maimed. 

Editor of series of textbooks on physical education. _ 

Many pamphlets and articles on physical education, me 
gymnastics, anatomy, and art. 
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The Seal Created for the 


American Physical Education Association 


ERSONS who visited Dr. McKenzie’s studio for study of the best of these photographs and the posing 
Di. first time were wont to remark about the by models who seemed to come nearest to the type, 
familiarity of the faces in many of his creations. he completed the desired design. 
These expressions serve to illustrate McKenzie’s suc- 
cess in capturing the profiles of the typical American 
boy and girl in his sculpture. 


The illustration on this page represents an unfin- 
ished sketch of the work. The original is ten inches 
in diameter. The size required for the die was 2% in. 

The question of having an official seal for the As- Each member of the Seal Committee made a personal 
sociation was discussed for a number of years, and visit to the studio while the seal was in the process of 
as far back as 1931 Dr. McKenzie volunteered to creation. All members of the committee were en- 
design such a seal. Because of the depression, the thusiastic and highly approved the proposed seal as 


matter was laid aside for some representing the finished product 
time. During Miss Wayman’s of the work of the Association and 
administration in 1935 - in keeping with the dignity 


1936, the suggestion was 
revived and the Gov- 

erning Board voted 

to appropriate 
the necessary 
funds for the 
making of the 
dies from the 
Association’s 
Endowment 
Fund. Early in 
the term of of- 
fice of President 
Moorhead, 1936- 
1937, he ap- 
pointed a com- 
mittee to coop- 
erate with Dr. 
McKenzie in the 
completion of 
this very im- 
portant project. 


of our profession. It was 
also suggested that it 
could be used with 
slight modifica- 
tion as a model 
of award. 


Of all of Dr. 
McKenzie’s con- 
tributions to our 
profession and 
to our Associa- 
tion, this one 
should carry a 
special signifi- 
cance since it 
was created ex- 
pressly for the 
Association. It 
can be used for 
awards and on 
official docu- 
ments. 


The Seal Committee 

was composed of the 
following persons: Harry 
R. Allen, Frederick Prosch, 


In designing the 
seal Dr. McKenzie 
conceived the idea of show- 
ing together the profiles of 


a typical American college boy The Association Seal Archie Dodds, and A. Lester 
and college girl. Through his Crapser, Chairman. 
years of experience with the men students at the Uni- This report was presented at the annual meeting of 


versity of Pennsylvania, and the long series of athletic the Legislative Council in April, 1937, for official ap- 
figures he fixed in bronze, he was familiar with the proval and adoption by the Association. Those who 
type ‘he wanted for the male profile. With character- attended the convention banquet at the National Con- 
women’s colleges for photographs of girls whom the 


re : : ' preparation for the designing of the seal, and of his 
tious physical directors considered representative of findings in regard to the physical characteristics of the 


the typical college girl. After lengthy and careful — typical American college boy and girl. 
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“Shield of the Athletes.” 


Group of Medals. 


“The Three Punters.” Medallion. 
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Other C ; 
| r Creations by Dr. M 
cnNenzie 


Statuette 


The Plunger. 


it 


Corr.” 


“William A 


y 
“Invictus.” 
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Running sketch, statuette. 


“The Onslaught.’ 


“William A. Carr.’ 
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